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Identification: of Physical ly^Uriderdeve 
r- Activities ta Impiipve Their Perfor^mlance, ' ' 



Screening Tests ^ ♦ " r * - , >; 

Screening to identif y underdeveloped pupilSvcorf$ists^^ o 
the following simple tests which measure str'ength/ flex- 
itrility , cardi^^^ enduraiice aijjji agility. 

1-. Strength - pullups or f lQ:fc^d arm hang and 
. .'. situps- . , ■■ ^ r ■ \ . ■ 

.2. Flexibility; situps • r 

3o A|:ility - squat thrus^ts ^ ' 

■ 4o Cardiorespira,tory endurancev^^ recovery index 

' '^^X-"^- ■ . : test and observa^ 



instructions for Adminis trat ion of Tests \ 

Diyidfe ^:he cla into pairs fdr testing. One pupil acts 
, as J^^^^ the test.^ The , 

.V • leader should spore each student in the pullup and flexed 

pulse recovery test unlesis well trained 
V i^tudent ^leaders are -availab^^ 

- ; R 

; The oniy Equipment needed . iW ^ cliinriirig bar , a stopwatch j 
. - (or -a^^^^^^^^ with a sweep second hand) and ' record forms 



Equipment^ A^bar^ to gripi ^ 

Starting Position : . 'Grasp the bar with f oi*ward . grip, palms 

facing forward. Hang with arins arid legs fully erxte^ndeii. 
Feet must fce^f of floors'' The partner stands slightly 
to one side, of the pupil be in^^^^^ and co,unts each 

,\successf u3,'-puilu'p«"^' ^ ■ 

Action : !> . Pull body up w chin is above 

the-^'baro- '■ 'k'v. ^ ■• •■',/.'.•:',•:.■.. ■/■■••■• ; 



J2 . . Lower bpdy unMl th^/ Elbows ar^' fully exterided " 



3 0 Repeat the'^lxer c^^^^^^ the requ ir ed number of t imes . 




Rules : . o;l o , The pull must:" not be a isnap m9yement"]l 

-3 Kicking the legs i^^ not permitted^ ' ' 

; ^ 4 . The jfbbdy liius t not sVing . If pupil Starts to swing, 
^ partn^ stops t^^^ ex-^ 

tended ^arm ici^os^ the^^^ pupil ^s thighsv 

5o On^ complete pullup is counted each time the. pupil v 
w . places his thin over tlie bar; ; ^ 

To Pass : Ages 10Vi3--l. J)ullup . ; ' '^■-■H-^^'- 

Ages 14^15ri^^^ pullups . ' 

Ages 1.6-17t-3 pullups < • % : ; 



4 2.'" PLEXED- ARM HAND (Gii^is) 



Equipment : V A stop wjitch and a sturd^^^^^ comfortable to grip; 

and adjustable in height (height 'bf be approSci^ 

' . V, ma;tely ihetSa:mQ as that of pupil^^^ b^ 7 ^ 

starting Position ; Assume body position with bverhand grip so 
, that chin is above bar , elbows are flexed and ches t is 

,c lose to bare Feet must be clear of floor. ; 

Action ; Eold position as long; as vpossibled 7 

Rules : i. Start timing as- soon ias pupil is in proper position. 

; ; 2:o' Stop timing whep^r 

(b) pupil -s head tilts back to keep chin above 
/ bar ; (c) pupil's chin drops below bar . 

To Pass : All ages — hold position fdr te'n seconds. 

7- ■■'^ 7'-/ ^ -V^^^ 3. .'SITliPS . ■ ^ ■ .-, - v ■■V' • 

Star t ing^Pos it ion : Pupil lies on tvis back with knees fe^i? 
• • on floor about one foot apart. .The angle of the knees 
should be less than 90 degrees. The hand^ with fingers 
; • - interlaced, are grasped be^^^^ the neck with elbows squarely 
- on: t^e f loor <. Another pupil holds his partner Vs ankles and" 



mm.. 



- 3 - 



A; Action: 



-Heepis his heel c, ^ ' ' 

— • "P and turn thP , - - 

■^P* the f K th. lejt. Touch the 

«^ to -starting Postfeont ^ ^ " : • 

: t he ll^ t ib^"t o > H ^^""^ the r Igh ' % u ^ ^ 
°°^ *^ ^he right jci^^ 

Retui-n to the start irVo. ' • ' - ' 

parting position. 

Repeat t»e TecWr^ - ' . • 

^ r-^"""ber of times. 

One complete;- Si tun i<= 

return, tp th. stMy-5^J?^eaoh t«e 

i£tiSS^ 1 BfeHH V ■ - ■^'^ attention. 

l^hrust the lep-c k i ■ ' - '''^ '■' ■ 

: : : : ^^^^^^^^^ 
■ : : ; pushup position)^/ * f ^^«"^^rs to ^eet (?^e ' 

.|^^--^'.:.;^::-4.,.:..Ret^ ■^■•••^ 

^^ir~^ cor^ee^ Sa^Jt ^ carefully ins tr^ets th. • ? 
: tV correct Squlr^hr^^?-^*' ' ^^^^ils Se tSld''?'^^^^^ how to ^ 

i limit. T^ll!!^^^^^^ possible 
; f On v.go" , ^he pupj Y^^^ tar^i^'^i^i? ^^^ond ' 

. ' thrust The nai.+wf ^^Snalj "r^eady: eo"' 
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^ ' ' ^« l6i.l7-3 squat thrust^. 
to^^ ^^^^^^ squat thrusts in 10 s P 
Boys, agQS . _ _™,,.„,ToK OF PI^ 



5. 



iys , ages 10-1 — • , PUPILS 

^ r^^^ ^^^"-^^ ^ + w. the American 

(^'=?-?*lM.?i5?ci;S^tel on 
Medical Associate"" 

ahdFitness); - 



1. 



wing-^cheaux. . ^.^ • f or 30 secpnds. 

4.^ after the exercise 7 , 

one minute after ^, ^^^^^^as 



one minute axxe. . ^ ,,^e for 30 Whdsv 
/ . V^i, after the exercise for ^ 

2. tS.o minutes^f te , ^ ^^^^^ 

' ■ Ue afterrthe exercise for 

.3.. three minut^ aft ^ . _>-.^ _ ^^^^e coun 



: . ahd Fitness> . ; : , and dov;n ^ P^**- 

• Sloes 616 loot , on *»« l^^i^edlately steps^do;"" ^ 

same rhythm. The suDje ^^^ee, four. v 

TtTa marching count , VP^ 
^ cSmes every t«o seconds. ■ ^ g„,;3ect sits dpjn and 



' T^PcdvefV Index, aw" , 



rWhe 



en tne i^*"^" Xa+^i • 
pulse ccmnts total. 

. - 199 or more 
giJbm 171 to 1^8 • 

froro^ 133 to 

132 or less 



The RecoV< 



IndeX' 



60 or less 
4tv/een ^1 and 70 

bftv^een 71 and 8U 
betv/een 81 and 90^ 
. ■ V 91 or, more 



Thph the response 
to this tesi; is. 

' Poor. 

Fair 
' " Good 

Very Goo^ 
Excellent 
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A pupil who «tops before the test is completed almost always is 
in poor physical condition. If -there are othea; syniptoms of 
stress the pupil may require referral to the sbhobl nurse or a 
physician. Skillful pbserva'tion of the reactions of individual 
pupils to e^fercise is a primarj^ scree.ning te^niquev: 

Observable signs iri pupils during or after vigorous exercijse 
which may indicate undesirable response to (exercise aji^e as ' 
follows.-* If the following signs occur, the. pupil should be 
referred to, the school nurse or a phys ician : . V; 

1 . Exeessive breathlessness — some is normal but if ■ : 
, ' it persists- long after exerciise^ it should be v - 

■ checked'. ' ■■ ■ ■ :., 

2. Bluing of the lips— ex««pt in a cold wet erivirbrimentv 

3. Pale or clammy sk in or cold sweating during or 
following exercise. ' 

4. <^. Unusual fatigue. ■ ' ' • 

5. Persistent ^hakihess after, exercise. ' ' ' ^ 

6. Muscle twitching. ' ' 

i number* of sympt\iras relating to exercise which aire sometimes 
repdrted to the t<^a c her may also be cause for medical referral. 
I.i? any of the following are recurring or develop in persistent" 
patterns related to exercise the pupil should be checked ' 
medically: ., '- .. . ; , 

1. Headache , 6. Paiiv hot^ associated with ^ 

2i Dizziness ' . ■ ■ , ■ , injury ■ ■■ * 

' '3. F.alntihg f 7. Undue pounding or uneven 

"4. Broken nights sleep 'heartbeat 

5. Digestive upset, ■ v 8. : Disorientation, or personalit 

■ ■''}':■ ' ^ '-'i, :^ " changes ^ ■'• ■ 

A poor reaction to exercise is usually a sign of a low level • 
of physical fitness rather than of disease. A medical referral 
is an important precaution, however , if there is any question 
about the response of any pupil to exercise. ' 



Remedial Program for Those "^Wl^o 'Fall the S^i^ieenihg T^ 

Ifh^n posBible , a special ri^m^dial prograrn^^cje^ignetf^ tp.^cjorrect ^ 
tlief Individual ^je^iknesWes re\|ealed^ in the screen ii^^^^ 
tie| provided p li^ conditions do such special^ ' 

' Inistl^u met 
duTing : the r egular € duca t ion pei* iod 

ij^j^ ha,vtn^ the entlr^^^ass , f or a portion of 
ijj^te in activities designed to fcorrept : th^^ 
underdeveloped p ' \ _ . ^ ? 

T)he teacher should explain \c each undeJ^devel^^ pupil that ^ 
additional exercises and acta^ ai;hoine jwill^ to over- 

come particurar weaknesses o 
purposes of -t^e prpgram tp the pfiLrents^ o 

in adequ physical develop— ^- 



Thls^ be doi\e 
th^ 'pe^i f particr 



dhild to enlist their support 
Aen^Of their child • 




fTEST FAjviiED 
Squg. 



rust 




Si tups 



iTor toise &. Haiie ,- 
• Jump! & Reach j p 39 
jTheSpt inter, -po 40 
Jumplng'^J^ck, pv 56 ; 
Coord inat6^^ 42 

Weight TrainingV i)s> 53^7 59 
Knee Raise (single & doiihle) 
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Head & Shoulder Curl, /p. 38 
Tiead Raisei^,\ p;^ ^ 3 v 
pack TwisT7~t) . 
pli; Oai:^s, p. 



71 



66 



. )Puilup3 Flexed : 
' V uArm Hang ^ 



53-59 



ighu J^r ain injg , ps 
Wing 5; i 

,Bity^p^\:Mi^l(i±4e, pb* 31 
R^elil^iff^ Pullups , p . / 30 
'^ikk^d^ Hang, Po 46' 



3 TTiinut.es , 
15 repetitions 
10 repetitions 
25 repetitions 

5 repetitions 



10 each leg 

1 0 re pe t i t ions 
5 repetitions 
5 each sid© 

10: re pet it ions 



25 r e pe t i t io hs > ; ^ 
5 each arni \ 
10 repetitions 
As long as possible 



xerogram suggestions to? endurance through 
aq^atijCS , interval triiinlnk^ and jogging are included on pages 60-67. 

\ id 



/!^AH exercise refeir^nfc 
Sug^e^syidns f 
tendent of Do 
!2Q402 . >rice $1, 35(: ; 



c&,n be found in Youth Physical Fitness 
or :S^0Ol:|Pr6^i^a^ , 1973 o For sale by the Super in- 
cume^s , ^ % Of f ice , W^ashirigton , DoC; 
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making cash grants to' their clieijts for such mundane needs 
as to help a man get a set of false/teeth or to pay '.his trade 
union dues, actiorts that would have led to his reemployment. 
The private agencies were no longer interested in such 
mattfers? their focus had shifted over completely to 
personality and intra-f arailial dynamics. • ^ 

So much by way of personal background. Now/ I would like 
.to review briefly certain critical problem areas; to explore'' 
.the interfacirig between manpower and social work; to illuminat 
some of their implications for education; and to conclude with 
a few broad observations* about directions for the future. 

Critical Problem Areas ' 

1. The Transition From School to Work. y • 

The first critical area relatjs^^to the trjansition from school 
to work. Although 80% of the age group iW'the United States 
completes high scfhool, it is important to note that this 
ratio is very much lower in the central cities « In New York 
approximately two out of five young people fail to' earn their 
high school diploma^ even though one can get a diploma in 
New York more for good conduct than for scholastic achievement 

V7e know from a great many different studies that all young 
people f^ce varying orders of difficulty in linking into the 
labor market: finding a job with training that is not dead- 
ended. Those who leave high school before graduation are 
that much more handicapped in making a successful transition 
into work. Onfe of the largest sources of manpower waste, and 
one with ominous implications, is the tens^ even hundreds, of 
thousands of young people who are neither students nor 
effective members of t^e labor force. 

■ ' ' V 

2. The Interface Between Work and Welfare. 

A second manpower problem of critical importance relates to 
the interface between' work and welfare, particularly as it 
bears ,on the large number of female-headed households, 
especially with young children. Although there is^ great 
restiveness both in the halls of Congress and among the 
American, public about supporting potentially employable 
women ^'6n relief , the simple fact is that if they have young 

■27 ■■ ■ • ■ 
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children to care for, they often have no alternative* While, 
some can make private /arrangements for child care and a few 
are lucky enough to have access to publicly supported child 
care facilities, the vast majority of women on welfare are 
confined to their homes not because they wq^nt to be there, 
• but because they cannot leave until their children are older 
or until tlje society decides to face up directly to the 
child care issue. Most of these women have, at best, limited 
education and modest skills. If they were to get a job it 
would be' the kind that paid a minimum wage or just above. 
If they have two children to care for, they would be unable, 
even if they worked full-time, to make ends meet in a high 
cost area such as New York^'city. In short, if society . 
really wants to move large .numbers of mothers off welfaire 
it will have to solve^two knotty issues, the child care 
problem and -tihe income supplementation problem- Unless 
it finds^ solutions to both, it cannot succeed in reducing 
welfare loads significantly. 

3. The Federal Effort to Create Jobs • 

A third problem area relates to the role of the Emergency 
Employment Act, that is, the federal effort to create jobs 
for at lea^t a small proportion of the unemployed. The first 
.point to note ife its modest scale. With appropriations of 
about $1 billion and with a per-year cost .of $7,000, only a 
small proportion of the 5 million persons who are unemployed ^ 
can be included in th°is program. The second, point is that; 
a great number of different groups are supposed to be served* 
The president has stressed the importance qf giving priority 
to returning servicemen whose unemp?. : nent rate is distress- 
ingly high. Some communities have v ' Emergency Employment 
Act funds to reemploy local officials no were let go because 
of financial stringency. And there are many who believe that 
the primary thrust of the Emergency Emplpyment Act, as of all 
manpower program^, should be the more seriously .handicapped 
who cannot make it into productive employment on their own^ . 

4. Job .Retention by Manpower Pr^igram Graduates • 

Most of the manpower planning during; the 1960's, surely after 
1963, has been directed to the hard-to-emplcy by providing 
them with preemployment experiences, institutional trainiiig, 
on-the-job training, and a variety of other labor market 



supports. Vrtiile our knowledge of the effectiveness of~^t5h^Be 
programs leave's a great deal to be desired, we do know that 
a high proportion df the persons trained and placed in * 
employment failed to -stay in their original job for any 
considerable time. If manpower programs have employabiiity 
as their major goal, then clearly the 'finding that so »many 
who were trained fail to keep their jobs^ at least , with 
their initial employer, must b^ considered in future 
programming. 

Bu^ the matter is not simple. I recently reviewed a care- • 
fuIJLy contirolled ^study by, one large automobire manufaGturer 
' which showed very poor retention of jobs by men who were 
hired and outstanding success with r€^spect to women, all 
of whom had pfreviously been on welfare, ' ^ 

5. The' Extent of illicit and Illegal Work. 

. ' . ' ft . . • 

The fifth critical issue that I want to comment on is' the' 
extent to which the indome-work nexus has been broken • 
Another way c^f formulating' this is to call attention to 
the importance of illicit and illegal work- In a Recent 
study, that the Conservation^ Project completed — Unemployment 
in the Urban Core by Stanley .Friedlander (Praeger) — '.there _ ' ^ 
is an Estimate that perhaps as many^as 250,000 persons in 
New York City earn all or part of their income from illicit^ 
pr illegal work. A black economist who* knows the ghetto 
well believes that this is an underestimate.* - 

But that is not all. The administrator of the Human Resources 
Administratioh estimates that there are about 200,000 people 
on welfare in New York City who are employable. What he did 
not say, but what I will ^dd, i's that many of these^eople 
earoi some money on the side. Then there is another group in 
^New York whose presence in the city is in violation of the 
laws — that of illegal immigrants. In our recently published 
work. New York Is Very Much Alive , my colleague Dale Hiestand 
estimated that ther^ are 200,000 sucb illegal immxgrahts 
currentl,.y working in -the city. ' ^ ^ 

New York City is a big labor market with about 3.5 million 
peqple, b^t I have just accounted for a significant minority, 
namely, for about one in six. 
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Even this brief review of five critical issues in "the manpower 
arena should have helped to make clear that social work h^s a 
role jto play in the analysis and solutioif of the more important 
of the nation's manpower problems. " 

Inter facincr ' 

Let me now call your attention to some ^important interfacing- 
between manpower and social work based on the problem areas 
that we have just reviewed. 
% ' ' ' y . ■ . ^ 

In discussing the potential shift of mothers from welfare to 
employment we noted that €he conditions under which people 
live may constrain their ability to work and earn! their 
living. We considered primarily the question of <^ild ^care 
but we could have .gone on to raise a host of related problems 
such as housekeeping services for a homebound dependent, 
access to transportation, remedial health care, and many 
other work-linked factors. f • \ 

A second interfacing can be subsumed under the term ""employment 
support." When people have little or no experience in the. 
labor force and a range of handicaps, the question of supportijjig 
them during a transitional period can be of^critical importance. 
Jesse Gordon of t^e University of Michigan studied the experienc 
of one form of support, counseling, and fdund ^hat it could be 
more effective ^or many of the seriously disadvantaged if it i 
were provided after they started to work, rather than before. / 

' " ■ . ! 

While we think. of the community as one arena and the work place/ 
as another, the, simple, truth is.that^^the two are ofteft linked ; 
and that conf J?icts ^n one are reflfe<;ted in conflicts in the ' / 
other*. When racial tensions become exacerbated the conflict < 
situation cannot be contained but is Jikely to spill over.^ ' 
There is evidence that this has occurred repeatedly in plants I 
in the Detroit area./ There is, therefore, littJLe prospect of j 
a long term resolution . of the employment problems )&f minoritie|s 
unless the majority learns to live as well as to work allDrfgside 
the minority. • ^ 1^ ' " / 

We have not, paid enough attent:ion to the fact that ^ large / 
nuniber of people are forcibly institutionalized in prisons, I 
^eformaJbories, mental hospitals, and that a considerable | ^ 
number o^f them are discharged eyery year and must make th^ir |; • 
way back into society. The longer 'they ' have been institutiori- 
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alized, the more difficult their return^ Since employers 

are skittish about hiring ex-criminals \and ex-mental patients^ 

a. failure on the part of the community to build special 

bridges and p;rovide special assistance is- likely to lead 

to renewed dysfunctional behavior and re-institutior]ialization. 

The fifth and final interfacing that warrants attention has 
to do with the • increasing movement that occurs among school, ^ 
training, and work;, flows in several directions at the same 
time. Many people have neBd 'for assistance in deciding 
which way to move at a particular time? in identifying the , 
work or training institution that best fits short and longer 
term plans. 

Oqrs has been a society which has long looked to the individual, 
with some assistance from his family^ to make whatever moves 
he finds necessary* What the foregoing has suggested is that 
many individuals need help in making such moves. 

Implications for Social Work Education . 

Having put before you a^ selected number of critical manpower 
issues and some of the interfacing problems that exist in 
contemporary American society my task if now to draw out the 
implications of this analysis for social work education. 

My first finding ,is perhaps the most important. Social work - 
education must pay attention to the role of work in mode^ 
society and take pains to see that all students, no matter , 
what their .area of specialization may be, have some under- 
standing of the critical role of .work and the many conflicts 
that arise in the work arena. -For those who enter graduate 
schools of social work with /relatively little of no training 
in the social sciences I would urge that at a minimum they 
be exposed to economics and sociology with , enough institutional 
content to gain some .familiarity with problems of work and, 
income. Although I might be accused^ of special pleading, 
there is something to be said for' social woi-k schools of'ferin^ 
at least one basic course in human resources and manpower. ^ 

Tor .those who go through schools of social work preparing 
themselves for managerial or planning positions' I would place , 
heavy stress on their exposure to the following: 
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•^■The elementary and intermediate level tools of economics. 

A second order competence in statistical methodology. 

Some sensitivity to social legislation, including its 
public finance aspects. ' 

A course in humab resources and manpower • 

Fqr those^ who look forward to working in, or close to, the • 
manpower arena, there is much to be said also for an intern- 
ship in a manpower program, such as WIN,. Neighborhood Youth 
Corps, or the State Employment Service, 

Concludirjcr . Observations 

While there is no ground for optimism about federal support 
>for manpower in general or for social, work training in 
particular, ther^ i^ also no rea'son for extreme pessimism. 
As I 'read "the Washington scene,' the flow of fun&s will be 
reduced, but they will not be eliminated and the amount of 
money available will still-Be .considerable even if it will 
be less than we. had become accustomed to, ' 

No one can study the lab6r market without being impressed 
with the fact that there ^is a high order of mobility built 
into different types of training, particularly in new areas - 
such as ma'npower From this I conclude that even if schools 
of social work move energetically to strengthen the role of 
manpower in their curriculum, as I \hope and expect "that they 
will, the studen;ts going through these programs^ must recognize 
that successful completion does not guarantee them a good 
job. -They will be, competing wi]:h a great many others who 
may have gone through equally good and even better programs-- 
in economics, management , sociolpgy, political-^ science^. 

'To complicate matters, the "largest number of jobs in the 
manpower arena are in the 'Employment' Servi'Ce and they are ; 
distinguished by low salaries. All the other jobs in the 
manpower arena, together do not;equal the number of jobs in 
the Employment Service. To complicate matters eyen further, 
most of th^ better jobs ^iln the Employment Service are obtained 
by promotiorj. from within. Persons with masters degrees or 
doctorates iji social work are ;re^^i^ precluded from competing. 



Another dimensicn mat warrants attention is the fact that' 
we are on the verge of a change in federal-state relations , 
,^which will shift the locus of responsibility from Washington 
to the states and localities in the design and management 
of manpower programs. I would anticipate that this will 
lead to even more political determination at the local level 
with less opportunity for the specia.list to have a clearly 
defined role. , 

But there may be a silver lining- in this shift toward 
decentralization. With most of the $1.5 billion of federal 
manpower, funding a year being decentrali^zed to the states" 
and localities there will be a. considerable number of senior 
managerial positions that have to be filled if the states 
and localities are to perform their missions effectively. 
There may b^ good opportunities her,e for wdli— trained^ 
sensitive administrators . " ' 

One concluding comment. I have observed social work over 
the years and I have been impressed by what.it has to offer 
to the community in the planning and itr^lementation of 
various human resources programs. But I have also tjeen 
impressed that its ef f ectjLveness has been , much redu<ied' by 
its preoccupation with professional issues that are of great 
concern to the insiderSvbut ^of little or no importance to 
the outsiders. ^ would therefore strongly urge social work 
'leadership to relax^ and exploit the new opportunities that 
manpower programming offers and to stop wasting its resources 
on intraprofessional preoccupations, ' ■ ' ^ 




SOCIZ^L WORK AND MANPOWER--A* VEILED INTERFACE 

P\ r ^ Joseph L. Vigilaftt:^ 

,r^J Adelphi University School of Social Work 



Recent History 

\ ■ ■ : ■ ■ 

'Although social work has always had some interest xn work 
as a social instrument, its most recent dir.ect involvement 
in manpower began in the early 'SO's, The 1961 and 1962 
Amendments to the Social Security Act established in what 
was then the Bureau of Family Services of HEW, the Community 
Work and Training Program (CW&T) . This program w^s the fiirst 
involvement of the fe^deral government in funding work and . 
training programs for 'public welfare clients since the 1930*^. 
Departments of public welfare Were forced to come face to face 
with the world of work. 

The Community Work arid Training Program, established and under 
way by 1962, was quickly, followed in public welfare by Title V, 
(The Work Experience) of \the Economic Opportunity Act, opera- 
tional by 1965. Through CW&T and Title V, HEW establish^ed 
national standards for work trainin^g. The 'standards mandated 
a variety of .supportive social services: provision 'of family , 
counseling, day care/ homemaker services , medical, psychiatric, 
and child welfare services, . In Title^ V, purposeful^ planned 
integration between manpower services and social services 
was required. ^ , . 

By 1966, in selected Title V projects throughout the country V 
_some rather scphisticated manpower programs -for public welfare 
clients werie developing. There were, for example, day care 
services c:: the training sites, group counseling for wives cf 
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of trainees^ family counseling^ in regard to the intra-f amily 
problems created when one of two parents was in a training 
pro'jram. Social workers from departments of v-elfare and 
public employment -counselors saw .the work and training proignam 
both in Title V and WINS as exciting and stimuiating departures 
from what they had grown to experience as routine and, hopeless 
kinds of activities. V 

TOie switch front Title V to WINS and the removal of primary 
'responsibility from Welfare to the ^Labor Department necessi- 
tated administrative retooling. -There resulted (at that time) 
an operational de-emphasis of the social service components . 
in the work and training, ^programs . The lessons that had been 
.learned were not' used in the switch from one federal department 
'to the other. . But social workers were beginning to see evidence 
of, the employability potential of a group al)out which they had 
" never been .optimistic. Social workers by that time had begun ■ 
to learn about the social and human value of. work itself. 
The employment services were to begin to le^n about the' ' 
importance of individualized social services in enployability 
development. . ^ " ' - 

' : ■:, ^ . r 

Commonalities Between Social Work and^-Manpower 

At the" present stage of the relationship between manpower and 
social work, giv^n the . existence of the dual labor u::aixket, the 
fundamental commonality between both is the client crroup. 
Social workers are intimately acquainted with the lHi:or under- 
class. L The' manpower field is learning about it. "Tiiis mutual 
identification around the client reveals a mutual p— ^blem. 
For concentration on the underclass in the labor ir— rret has 
encouraged a i:esidual approach to manpower prcb?t.eirLS 3:nc - ;'eps 
us away ^^g;^ - preventio^ and enhanc3men1: func :. :ri _r nlie 
manpower fCeli. :^o put oit crassly, '/ith a fev; exasrriicirs^ 
the manpower p: r^ms o'^the 1960 's and '70's aa-e —ocaced 
dead end jobs. limited job mobility for trainees In lar^e 

measure due tc abor market constraints, but it ±s ncc. 

unrelated tc> serial policies and the limited capacr— 33 
^of personnel ac3inistering the programs. Msnpower rrrrjgrams 
have not made niHximum use of available knowiedge and experience 
in working wii:: people. ^ 

Related to this paenomenon is a second characterisr±r: of both 
fields; a prinrrr; concern for the most obviously disadvantaged. 
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Scciaf and^olitiqal priorities have forced us to 'focus on 
tnis group. Indeea, social workers, in a perhaps >.appr^opriate 
axaplay of guilt for their blindness to poverty -before the 
. .'SQ's, have been upbraiding themselves and reorganizing 
their practice and educational institutions to correct the 
error. Manpower has swung from primary concern for the cream 
Of. the uneniF^loyed -(in the Jir^^t MDTA programs) to a more _ 
socially appropriate eoncern -for the disadvantaged unemployed 

Planning for the disadvantaged seems to have thrust manpox^er 
- programs more predominantly into the public ■ sector . Becau=- 
of the half-hearted raspohse of, private employers/manpower 
has turned to public service careers for the disadvantaged. 

But aside from the fact tha.t social institutions (includinr- 
professional groups), wh—h are almost exclusively concerle.d 
vrith the poor, may be doomed to oblivion, it seems >o me that 
a truly serious manpower program as well as, a national social 
service program must involve the private secto^as well as 
the not-for-profit sector. A false. separation bSfeween labor 
needs of private industry and public services results from 
planning primarily for the latter. The public sector is 
doubly stigmatized when-ii bpth the planned setfor and 
the p'lanning sector. • ^ , / 

•An example of the potential for an alliance between manpower 
and social work in the private sector can be illustrated by 
reference to a program at American Telephone and Telegraph 
under -Jobs 70." Personnel people at AT&T are struggling to 
^^21":^ following opp6rtunities for trainees: orientation, 

spefcid counseling, supervisoiry and human relations training, 
joiwrela ted education, English as a secorrtfTTanguage, dn-the-jc 
anc vestibule training, suppcrtive serj/ces including medi/al- 

. denral, ^ child care_ and day ca-e, ane-^ansportation. J/ 

If manpower plannirg is to be effecrive, it must include a 
concern 7ith national manpower Distribution. This sugg5)sts,. 
there fojTs, the development, and operationalizing ,of sysXms^' 
to deal with local and regional labor shortages and/or labor 
surpluses, including the provision of incentives for workers 
to move to new areas, or to change skills, or to provi'de 
incentives to bring industry into areas where there is a 
surplus of unemployment. If one views manpower in thia» 
itjanner, the social implications loom as hi'jh as the economic 
implication,,; e.g. moving of families, provision of family 
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supports, and development of educational, social, and health 
services related to labor deployment- ] 

The, academic community too is making gestures in the direction 
of more 's;<$)phisticated manpowei: development for the private 
sector. fThe Industrial Social Welfare Center at the Columbia 
University School of Social Work represents such a move, as 
CO programs at Marywood College, Scranton, Penrfeyivani^, and 
the graduate' program in manpower development at the New School 
for Social Research^ 

Just as manpower program^ have placed greater emphasis on the 
public service market as a target, education for manpower 
(like education for social work) tends to prepare students 
for employment in the not-for-profit sector. This trend, 
in my view, will- only fidrther encapsulate manpower outside 
of the economic main^st/eam, a position familiar to social 
v/orkers^ and det^rimental to both their professiiqnal status 
and their ability to serve a wider range of people in need. 

Botli social work and manpower^ as professional disciplines ^ 
are in a position to attrai^t large numbers of representatives 
of m: r,cri :y groups. As a 'result of the government sponsored 
manpower programs, revitalized interests in working for one's 
own ethnic group and (until recently) a fairl^^ open job marker, 
candidates for bot;h social work ancTlhanpower education have 
ccrae quite often from "underclass" backgrounds themselves. 
Except for -i^'^-- cccasions^ graduates of Ivy League institutions 
(status ins-: „ons) do not apply to schools of social work^ 
nor will thr- r::ply to gradua1:e programs in manpower. This 
?ugrests opr: . ::nities for applying the experiences of social 
war : educat:-..:: ::o manpower in developing specialized knowledge 
with respec": :j admission processes, curriculum development, 
special stuc t needs, educational funding, and job placement,«^ 

Differences 

Manpower still enjoys greater status today wijbh the federal ' 
government Bnd among many public and pri^;ate institutions 
than dees : r-ial work. Work objectives Sor poor people are 
t\Dt vi^we: r - coddling or permissive, C:n the other hand, 
social wc:::. as a result of 70 years on the campus, tends 
to be bet-er accepted withir: the academic and professional 
disciplines in the societv. The social work route may 
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therefore provide a more direct access to professional 
Recognition for manpower workers/** 

■ ^ <■ _ 

l^e boc^y of knowledge in the e^.ucation of social workers 
has tended to be more "applied" than theoretical; more 

-reliance upon laboratory "method" than traditional study. 
At least thret"-f if ths of the professional curriculum is 
devoted to field instruction and on-campus- methods courses 
Manpower education tends to rely more on academic Jsocial . ^ 
sciences content."" An examination of ^the tasks in which y 
manpower practitioners are engaged strongly suggests the ,< 
need for courses in methods of working with people — how to . 

*'iden±ify the relationship between personal and social 
problems and how to involve clients in problem-solving 
are examples. In addition^ the social worker's training 
in human qrowth and behavior, social policy ^ and socnal 
welfc ce organization sh9Uld provide an important asset , 
to a rapidly expanding manpower field. 

Crr ::r4.butions and Benefits — >An Exchange 

If n^npower workers ajce to develop the skills needed to 
as=3isT^ in the int:eraction between, people with problems and 
w^^r t: ey will lhave to concentrate equally upon "now to do" 
as wa^ll Hs ^Vha^t \to know^V They will need a full under- 
stenciin: of both personality and social the'ory/ built on 
a hi::^r3nz^tic value base. They will have to know hov to relate 
in c: prciessional^ manner , how to listen, how to understand, 
how t'3 rcmvey a sense , of understanding to the client, and 
how s killfully assist the client througjjout ' the process 
6f e::pl Dring, testing, and expanding his work potential. 

Social orkers over the years have accumulated a fairly - 
extensi -e knowledge about service delivery. Certainly, 
we hsveri't done the perfect job in this area but we do 
have 3 knowledge of the organizational structure, and ^ 
complic^tted functions ^o'f public service systems^ ^ We have 

expe: ir3i:±:ial knov^ledge „of the relationships between the 

publi-r Hiid private (non-profit) sectors of the economy, 
we h; '7er been immersed in understanding, ^veloping and 
usinrr social Services. Our profes^j^on has been, perhaps, 
too TTiUch obsessed with professionau systems and interlocking 
professional networks ^ror service; but given a possible 
overemphasis in this area, we may be able to offer something 
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to a new and inexperiertdecT field. In th'^s regard^ I yould 
underscore the importance of community^ organization as a. ^ 
useful component in manpower systems development c 

Social work has also had a parallel involvement with th^ 
middle and upper-middle classes. Social workers* experiences 
with social agency rboards of directors, , for 'Sample, have 
given them 'access to the private system and ^^:lie^pecial/ 
if not peculiar, characteristics -of upper^middle class \ 
decision-making. Its knowledge and'^ experience with middle 
class decision-makers also can be useful in an expanded^ 
manpower field. 

From the educational dimensi-on, social work has had to 
transpose direct practij::e ex|>erience to a conceptual level, 
to make it transmissible for teaching purposes. I .am referring 
here to what Alfred. Kadushin has identified as social work's 
own body of knowledge in comparison to . "borrowed Tcnowledge. " 1 
Manpower as a field of practice lends itself well to the 
inductive processes' which social work theorists have us<^i^ 
in qon-ceptualizing. practice experience for teaching. 

Benefits tha^ soc^ial work can get from manpower — ^which might 
well be us^d to* infuse the s^OQial work curriculum — are the 
concepts of the meaning and ValU^ of- worx in this society? 
precise examination of the fatuous generalizations about 
both work ^nd leisure. time, knowledge of the entire manpower 
system and work system (including ^rtployment counseling and 
rehabilitation counseling) , the significance of labor and 
labor unions as social institutions in the United States 
and their contributions* or hindrances to" manpower programming; 
job development concejpts, job testing instruments, the na^ture 
of first line supervision, in industry as compared with 
supervision in the social welfare agencies — and the important 
distinctions between the two* 

Whether for purposes of enabling more involvement in manpower 
or to increase our -capabilities forv working iVi. otp^^ expanded 
service systems, social workers need>. to JLearn a lot about 
demography and the handling of masses of data through auto- 
mated systems. These are familiar to the manpower field. 



Alfred Kadushin, "Knowledge Base of^ Social Work, "±n Issues 
in American Social Work , A.J. Kahn^ed., New York: Columbia 
University Press-/ pp. 39-79. 



•Socxal workers who h^ve had opportunities to <see data 
collection, organization and retrieval systems in the 
United Staters Labor .Department, for example/ have looked 
into the top of an exotic boutique of potential information 
data systems for both manpower and social services planning^ 

A closer linkage with manpower operations may also b'ririg \ 
.to social workers another dimension for analyzing^our dwn^ 
educational dilemmas. 1 refer here to the application of 
systems theory to curriculum, i^eveXopment. If nothing else, 
it's Quicker than the committee process. 

Socxal work can bring something special to research in the 
manpower field, namely, the relationship between woirk and 
the dynamics -of family life or family life styles. ;What 
does work as a social instrument do to . family- life? j in 
respect to long-term dependent families/ who have not 
experienced work as a .part of the life style,-^ what does 
^irequired work do- to roles? Do family rple networks I change 
and as a function of work? What impact does this h^ve^ on . 
family functioning? 

l ' ^ / ' , . ^ 

We wiir need in social work^ to introduce academic content 
in- macro-economics and „political science (not just- political 
theory), and, of cpurse, we will need to develop field 
instruction work placements in manpower settings^ both 
in direct service and in planning. ^* ' ^ 

The dilemmas we have faced in social work e'^ducation will be 
exacerbated as we link Unto manpower. 

The problem of, relationship jDetw"e,eh on-campus- acadomic 
education and applied education (field instruction.) is one 
V^hich manpower educators face today giid one with which we 
have long expe^fience. ^ A decision in the early * 20 *s put a 
heavy emphasis on applied knowl.edge. ' The decision is viewed 
by some as having been historically uiT^fbrtunate'. But the 
current debate suggests, there is stills no general agreement. 

Another .question is at which educational level certain "tasks 
^should be taught. John. tTiland has stated that direct , service 
in manpower shoii'Xd' be^ taught at the undergraduate\level . It 
-is coincidental that many educators today are"* saying the same 
"for social jydrk. The concept of a continuum in education^ of 
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recent vintage. in social work education^ addresses itself to 
this question* What should be the entry requirements? At 
what levels ought there be entry? What should be the faculty 
qualifications?*^ How do we recruit? Whom do we recruit? 

I am suggesting that those questions which'' have plagued social . 
work over the y^ars might be clarified within the context of 
education for manpower^ I believe this because the goals, in 
manpower are more precise, more definitive, and perhaps easier 
to measure than have been the usual goals of social* work 
practice remov.ed from m&npower concerns • 

Many of those who have built curricula for the manpower field 
have emphasized the necessity for interdisciplinary approaches. 
The demands and the needs of the manpower system (based upon 
the concept of a dual labar- market) strongly suggest that 
social work would be and should be a significant part, of* this 
interdisciplinary effort. If one also includes private sector 
needs, the interdisciplinary base for manpower education and 
practice becomes even wider . , . . 

* ■ . 

The time is right for the involvement of 'social work with 
manpov;er, not only because of the expanding^ market in the 
manpower field but also because social work education itself 
is undergoihg; n\ajor curriculum revisions As we question 
what kind of social work should be offered at the undergraduate 
level, at the masters and doctoral level, an^ as we revise 
our curricula at' these various levels to encompass new goals 
for social work education, we have an excellent opportunity 
to examine manpower education.-. 

think there_ls^^n' opportunity now for a pooling of resources. 
We .^r-e^t' "a veiled interface, each fi^ld vaguely perceiving 
the outlines of attraction in the other, - We need tp lift the . 
veils. . 
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TOWARDS A EMPLO^^MENT STRATEGY: ONE CITY'S VIEW 

Lucille Rose 
'^•New York City Department of Employitient 



We in the Department of Employment have designed a^ compre- 
hensive manpower development and employment strate^ for 
meeting the employment needs of both public assistance 
eligible and non-public assistance eligible segmenty of 
the city's low-income work ^force. , 

Implementation of ^this strategy entails a new program approacl 
and a. major recJirection of ajgency resources toward th.e accom- 
plishment of four policy goals: g 

1. the placement of low-income^ unemployed persons in 
regular^ stable employment as a first and absolute 
priority / so long as private sector jobs are 
available; and the expansion'^of public service 
employment opportunities in the public and non- 
profit sectors only when there are not enough 
opportunities in the regular economy ; 

2. the creation of jobs in the public arid non-profit 
sectors for the c^hroniqally unemployed ^ those unable 
to secure competitive jobs in the regular economy; 

3* the provision of training , not as an alternative to 
employment, but' as an adjunct to at least half-time 
>^ participation in employment , when it is necessary to 
bring an individual to a skills level suJ^icient to* 
enhance or maintain his ^ployi&bility ; 



Lucille Rose, Deputy Administrator/Commissioner of the 
Department of ^ Employment of the Human Resources Adminis- 
tration in New York <!ity, heads a recently created 
department which is one of the first in the country 
to develop employment services at the municipal level* 
She whelped to develop its predecessor, the Manpower and , 
Career Developmient Agency, one of the original components 
of New York City's anti-poverty program. 
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. 4, the establishment of a single administrative structure 
designed to optimizje the use of titie city's monies for 
training and employment programs; and the development 
of a single field system of comprehensive^ integrated 
centers f or . the delivery of manpower services^ J ^ 

We are attempting to /deal rationally and re;alistically\ with 
the problem of chronic unemployment .within an urban economic 
environment characterized by: ,a substantial reduction in the 
amount of federal funds available for training, educational- 
and work experience programs; dwindling market demand for 
unsk^illed labor; a plethora of individuals whose-^^skills 
level is non-existent or insufficient to qualify them for 
existing jobs in the regular economy;. and ihcreaced pressure 
on employable public assis£ance eligibles to seek jobs in 
the competitive market. 

The dimensions of this unemployment problemwill be familiar 
to most of you here today, concerned as you are with the 
problems of cities c Active unemployment in New York City " 
has hovered at a level much above - 200 , 000 people for more ' 
than two years. An unknown number of workers are now inactively 
unemployed, that is, they have stopped looking for *work because 
of their perception of. their charices in the current market/ 
Of the- city's to tal^ unemployed, an estimated 70,000 employable 
adults, family heads and single adults, are now receiving^ 
public assistance; approximately 30,000 employable rehabili- 
tated addicts are curr^tly receiving Aid to Di^able.d.. 
Additionally, among the p:nemployed in this city ^re 35,000 
veterans. Hardest hit \among 'the low- income unemployed are 
those populations' eligiT)le for the Department of Employment ' s 
current programs as well as those eligible for the Department 
of Social Service's income maintenance and service programs. 

Strategies to place thi3 population directly in available 
jobs have met with failure. A case in point is the massive 
New York State Work Relief program, operated through the 
New York State Employment Service, which was unable to place 
more than 4% of the population of 30,000 public assistance 
employables referred to the program during 'the first year. 
In addition, statistics obtained from NYSES reveal that .26% 
of all> those referred claimed to be unemployable. Such . 
strategies assume that stable .jobs are available \for which 
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can compete. Thte meager 



ifiost of the population involved 

performance of such pro<^rams oniy delineates the fallacy 
of their strategic assumptions in light of tlie current 
market— a market which' has experienced y decrease of 
'252/000 blue-collar, en|:ry' level jobs, for jiinskilled 
laborers in the manufacturing industries , /a . market in 
which there is currently li'ttle or no deiiriand for the \ 
unskilled, under-^educated recipient of /public assistance 
although the system has/ found him medi^rally employable 
and required he rep6»rt/bi-monthly to/the New York State! 
Employment Service for private sector job referjral and 
placement. /. / | 

. i • / • • 1 ■ 

On the other hand,/ strategies yhich rely heavily on tr^'ihing 
as the. me^ns for Roving the unemployed iov;-income popul^tion^ 
into competitive^ employment have also performed far less 
than satisfactorily unde.r cdrrent conditions. The population 
eligible for training requires extensive educational \ 
remediation as a prerequisite for jobr.related training:'. 
Coupled institutional . skills and related education training 
programs such as those^operated by the WIN program and MCDA 
have failed because: 

* they have tried, within too limited a period of time, 

to f narrow the education and skills gap to put Employment 
opportunities paying sufficient income within reacli of 
this population; 1 

* they have failed to consider how those for whom the gap 
is being closed will be able to compete for regular 
employment with those whoix^re not similarly handicapped. 

The high drop-out rate experienced by^ the WIN and MCDA training 
programs has confirmed otir belief that no trainirig program 
designed for responsible adi;lts can succeed, if it is ;presented 
as an alternative to employment. Attendance rates can be -f 
increased- on,ly if appropriate rewards are supplied. The only 
effective reward for participa^tion in training is employment. 

Given the employment conditions in New York city, and the level 
of . competitive employability of the city • s low-income work 
force, neither a ditect placement nor training strategy by 
themselves, but a combination of the two — namely, on-the-job 
training and subsidized employment' — is an appropriate training 
direction. 
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Hence, it is based , on an understanding of; the current market 
and its ability to absorb the city's unemployed employables, 
'that the Department of Employment^ has determined' the ' following 
program strategy^ to dealr:, directly with the problem of 
unemployment within the low-income work force:' 

* a. direct job placement function administe:^ed in 
. Gonjunctiori with the New York' State Employment 

Service to screen and place . that segment of the 
population who are structurally unemployed, but 
potentially ready f or , immed:^ate placement 
competitive employment; 

* through payijjents issued to employers, the provision ' . ' ' :^ 
of on-the-job training wherever possible to employ 

that segment for whom only a marginal adaptation 
need be made to render them job-ready; 

* to the extent^v/'financing is available, the placement 
of persons who cannot, be placed in competitive 
employment in public service jobs funded tliirough 

- diverted public assistance monies and funds available 
through, other government budgets; • , , 

^ .... ^ ' ^ - ' ' I 

* and, finally, cutting across all*three of th^se programs / 

the placemeht in 'training and educational programs of 
, persons participating in employment in order to upgrade 
their skills Vevel and to enable them to earn an income 
' "sufficient AoVaintain a decent standard of living:- 
relative to xhe rest of the population. 

Toward the implementation of this strategy, we in the 
Department of Employment have proposed the following 
programs. 

The primary function and responsibility of the Department 
is to meet the employment needs' of the unemployed low-income 
'population of the city. Given that -mandate, we propose an 
employment ^ pl^^ogram enlightened by the following assumptions, 
which form its basic undier lying framework: that the most 
appropriate manpower development prescription for marginally 
employable persons is employment itself 7 that the expenditure 
of public resources to finance employment is more effective 
to the restoration of employables to self-support and self-. 
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sufficiency than current cash assistance programs; and that 
the public and private non-profit sectors can absorb and 
utilize substantial numbers of employables to, provide feasic ' 

public services to community residents • 

■ < 

In illustration of the above policy in action, let me speak 
briefly about the Work Relief ^Employment Project (WREP) , 
which will be ready for . implementation within a matter of 
days. The program will prbvide a minimum o^f half-time public 
service employment in public and private, non-profit agencies 
for up tp-' 20,000 Home Relief, eligible single adults and h^ads 
of households without children, for whom joIdb cannot be 
located in the private sector? perform on-going job develop- 
ment activities in the private sector? refer job-^ready WREP 
participants in private sector jobs- as these become available; 
provide institutional skills training and .education to project 
participants who have been enrolled in ' tl4e program for three 
months; and finance Qn-the-job training within employing 
agencies and organizations. Money to project participants 
will be paid in/the form of payiroll rather than relief checks. 
The work environment will be that of a real job. 

Another example of progressive public policy in action is the 
supported work program, which will provide full-time or h^lf- 
time ]obs ih public and private non-prof it agencies as 
rehabilitation for 4,000 addicts enrolled in or completing 
ad<aiction treatntent^ and eligibl^e for Aid to the Disabled. 

Additionally, the Department is about, to propose to the State 
j Legislature a legislative amendment that would finance a 
program of ^on-the-job trainiiig for participants in public 
service employment . 

With .its emphasis on job creation, elimination of service 
duplication among public agencies^ and meeting income needs 
through employment, our new manpower strategy will work 
dramatic changes in the training program: 

* To the extent that financing is available for public 
service employment, training will -be provided only to 
persons who are employed in public service jobs or in 
the regular economy. 

* Training will be scheduled on a part-time basis during 
both day and evening hours to complement the client's 
work schedule. /. 
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^* Curriculum development will be job-specific and only." 
that training which will immediately upon completion ' 
. qualify the enrollee for an identifiable job will be 
financed, ' ' 

. * Discussions have been^ initiated with the Board of • 
Education concerning the restructuring of their 
educational program and their ^assumption of r-.sponr 
sibility for the administration of pre-vocatipnal 
training. 

The goal of the new manpower services program is placement 
in self-^support:^ng competitive employment. Placement in 
jobs in the i;egular economy will be an abst)lute priority 
for all program participants. Only those persons unable 
to be placed iri competitive employment or on-the-job training 
will be referred, to public service employment. Training 
^ill be provided for those engaged in public service or 
private employment. . ^ ' 

In order ^o avoid the fragmentation and inefficiency which 
have-:' existed among systems reponsible for the delivery of 
manpower services, and to promote continuity in service 
delivery to the city's low-income population, we propose 
a single, integrated field system for service delivery, 
be called the Comprehensive Manpower System. 

Within this system client-applicants, will be recruited through 
direct linkages with community agencies serving the .Tow-income 
population. Direct referrals will be made from the DSS income • 
maintenance centers,- the Neighborhood Manpower Service Centers 
and addiction treatment programs throughout the city to 
Comprehensive Manpower Centers (CMCs) , within which the 
functions of manpower services assessment and referral, 
income' assessment and disbursement, and supportive services 
assessment and referral are housed.* 

Regular job placement services for the unemployed and under- 
employed will be provided by the Neighborhood Manpower Service 
Centers, by the New York State Employment Service and ^by the 
Comprehensive Manpower Centers. , 

Screening for iricorne, medical and program eligibility will 

\ . ' ■ .47 ' - 
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occur within the income maintenance centers and Comprehensive 
.Manpower Centers, 

The Cpmprehensive Manpower Centers will provide a full range 
of manpower and employment related service's including: private 
sector job placement, eligibility assessment, medical assessment 
testing, disbursement of cash assistance, and a case management 
function which includes referrals to transitional public- service 
employment, referrals to training and referrals to supportive 
services, 

. i» ' ■ ■ ' 

The, Comprehensive Manpower System has two distinguishing 
features: the integration of institutional resources and 
the case management system* ' 

Integration of institutional resources will be accomplished 
through the outstatipning of income maintenance staff in the 
Comprehensive Manpower Center to determine :«ncome and program 
eligibility ^ he co-- location of NYSES and Department of 
Employment szsff , on a pilot project basis, in at leasr 
one of the Coinprehensive Manpower Centers; and direct, 
on-site access to the NYSES computerized job bank, in at ^ 
least ore of the Comprehensive Manpower Centers. 

The case -rrtnagement system has been developed in recognition 
of the r::~:r:... to proVide to all clients continuity in the 
provision of services * h single case manager will be 
responsible for coordinating all information on a particular 
client. Supported by a computerized client tracking system, 
he will have access to the client's record and profile, 
containing -demographic data, household status,, family status, 
income and earn4:ngs data, employment status, availability 
status and program status. Having complete access to job 
bank information, he will be aware of the availability of . 
slots and job openings andi can explore with the client all * 
program options for. which he is eligible. 

The foregoing has, I believe, presented in capsule a summary 
of our^ program goals and strategies. You will agree with me , 
that to tfanslfate policy into program requires manpower • I 
want to direct your attention now to a consideration of our 
staffing needs. 

Pursuit of the specific policies and programs outlined above. 
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will require the expertise of four maj^pr categories of staff: 
management professionals (including manpower development 
specialists, urban planners, economiists-, human resource 
planners, etc.); social work professionals; community service 
professionals, paraprofessionals ; and clerical support staff. 

Management professionals, whose background includes extensive 
experience in manpower ^ development , planning and resource 
allocation, fiscal administrationV etc* are needed to staff 
all divisions within the Department of . Employmeint : 

* in the Division o:& Programs, to develop reriDiritiendc t::ons 
as to the ?;recific population, groups to be served by 

^the Departr and the ordering :::f prior ities . for ssrving ' 
each; to develop recommendations as to resource require- 
nents, design and content of programs to serve ^/azricus 
population groups ; and to develop recommendations: as to' 
now the Der:artment ' s program's are to be implemenfed. 

* the Divr-sion of Administration and Contract advices, 
CO perform budget administration, fiscal monitoring, 
personnel E3ministration and staff development wi-:hin 
the Department. 

^ '\ • - 

* in the Division of Training and Supportive Services, to, 
develop and manage the Department's citywide and regional 
contracts for training; to certify graining agents or 
vendors for rindividuall purchase of service training 
contracts: to develop training programs for . participants , , 
in subsidized public service employment; to establish 
training" standards and schedules; and to develop training 

. . curricula . 

* in the Division of Employment: Programs, to develop, 
j.raplement and monitor employment programs in ^the public, ' 
private oand non-prof it sectors ; arid to perform the labor 
market analysis and job development, the contract 
develoj^ment a^nd monitoring necessary to program devel- 
opment in each of the three sectors. 

* in the Office of Management Information Systems, to. 
develop and maintain the Department ' s automated and 
manual information systems, quality control and employee 
productivity programs; and to develop long-range systems 
plans for Departmental programs and objectives. 

■ ' 49 
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Social work professionals are needed specifically to manage 
and operate the new ^ield -syktem 'for manpower service delivery 
detailed above^ Within the system's case mahagement unit, 
we hope to employ - social worker's as case managers, responsible 
for developing a complete employability plan for each. client 
and for piloting a client through, the employment and services , 
process. 

To perform this function, we are losing for social workers 
whose atademic or experiential background includes a knowledge 
of labor market economics, as well as ^social psychology, 
sociology, and other disciplines which V;ons,ider the behavior 
of people in groups and the laws that affect them. 

We want to recruit professionals and paraf>rof essionals from 
community service organizations to help, us to assess client 
service needs and the best ways to, provide them* We see 
these individuals\as vital links in our client field system 
for recruitment and outreach functions' as well. 

In conclusion, let me add that the massive staff deve3;opn\ent 
necessary to get our 'programs off th^ ground depends largely^ 
upon the academic comiTiunity. We will be looking toward that 
community to supply us with individuals whose skills can meet 
the demands of the jobs which need doing here in the Department 
of Employment, . 
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TRENDS, IN NATI0N7\L' MANPOWER POLICIES, 
PROGRAM PRIORITIES AND STAFFING NEEDS 



Davis A. portner 
United States Department of Labor 



States and localities will be soon gaining: a significant new 

role in helping to determine the orientation^ allocation of 

furids, and clientele of national manpower programs to be ; 

administered in their jurisdictions. * ' 

The drive toward program decentralization and decategorization, 
>or "manpower revenue sharing," is part of the AdministrationVs 
^ continuing effort to strengthen decision-making at, the state 
and local levels and to coordinate the' use of available .funds 
with local labor market requirements. This combination of 
decentralization and decategorization of programs is designed 
to tailor manpower activities to area labor market conditions 
and to the needs of an area's target population. 

In keeping with* this administrative thrust, the principal 
trend in manpower activities in Fiscal .1974 will be the 
'development of a comprehensive manpower delivery system at 
the local level. These new delivery models will bring 
existing manpowc^r programs and delivery systems under local 
direction and control by. combining most programs operating 
in an nrea into a single grant under the sponsorship of the 
mayor; county executive, or other elected officials.. The 
goyernar will assume ^sponsorship for portions of a state' 
which Lie outside local manpower revenue*"sharing jurisdictions; 
The planning and consolidation of activities that'must precede. 
thQ execution of such unified 'grants will take place through 
Fiscal 1974, and the majority of labor market areas shc?uld be 
operating within the revenue sharing configuration, by the 
year's end. 



Davis A. Portni?r is Director of the Office of Polic^ Development, 
Planning; and Evaluation for the Manpower Administration, United 
States Department of Labor. He has also served as Assistant 
Administrator o>f the United States Department of Commerce. As 
a professional economist, he'has specialized in manpower and 
industrial economics and held positions in state and regional 
'offices 'as well as in Washington. 
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Existing manpower legislation provides th^^uthority and 
adminisrrrrative initiatives -for moving int<^ the revenue 
sharing design and away from the single^purpose program 
concept toward. a consolidated service^ approach. The impetus" 
toward :::ionso,lidation of programs and^ coordinated delivery 
Of ser-±ces was visible. as long ago as 1967,;when amendments^ 
to the Economic Opportunity Act called for the administration 
of four programs authorized by the act by one sponsor at the 
loca]y' level. Other moves in the same direction included the. 
creati.cn of the Concentrated Employment program and the Work 
Incentr -e Program ,as manpower systems, each offering a 
cQntinuam of servicei? to a particular target group of 
manpower clients. " . ^ 

In 1971, the proposed Manpower Revenue Sharing Act' was sent 
to Congress as one of the special revenue sharing programs'. 
That proposal , would have given wide discretion to state a.nd 
local governments in determining the use. o,f manpower fund^^ % 
flowing into theia? jurisdictions so that services coulc be 
tailored to fit the specific needs of the area. -Although 
the pro osal iv^s not enacted into -law, the principle of 
revenue^sluii xug has been adopted through , the General Revenue . 
Sharing'^Act of^l972, a move which has increased local elected' 
officials' awareness of the -potential influence they can 
exert over federal programs operating within their political 
jurisdiction, even- under existing law, 

< . i - ■ 

The. Manpower Administration has taken several steps within 
the limits- of existing legislative and adjninistra tive . 
authoj^^ to increase the involvement of local officials 
in the planning and operation of manpower ' progra'nis. The 
first such step was the funding of about 1^200 manpower 
plannin^g staff positipns under state and local elected 
officials. The second was redesign of the Cooperative 
Area Manpower Planning System (CAMPS) to place each state 
and local committee (now termed a Manpower Planning ^Council) - 
clearly under the aegis of state and local officials* The 
third step, init^iated in 1972, was the development of pilot 
comprehensive manpower pro jects under the authority of local 
elected officials in a few test areas. * ^ 

Programs that .will be. included in the comprehensive revenue 
sharing model -are many of those fun<5,ed under the Economic 
Opportunity Act and the Manpower Developmejit and Training 



Act* The Wor-*:Vlncentive programn mckf be incorporated into the 
local manpower revenue-sharing program packages,, when it is ^ 
clearly desirable to do so and such arrangements can be 
effected. Ideally, the wide 'array of manpower activities 
in .the, Manpower -Planning Council areas should be included 
under the comprehensive umbrella, but loca.l>~var iations in 
the extent of control exercised t^. the pr:^me sponsor are to 
be expecte<^. At a minimum, before^ its approval, each area 
comprehsnsive plan will be. expected to indicate clearly what 
working relatiojiships have been established with other po^ograrhs 
operating locally- and v/zth the public emplc^-ment ^ervice.N^ 

As to the question of numbers of personnel and the types of 
skills needed for administration^ of manpower programs in the 
1970' s, our Office of Research arid Development has funded a 
number of studies addressed to this topic; Grant recipients 
have included Columbia Univiersity • I leave to the academicians 
the subject of precise curriculum content requisite to ^ , 
development of a manpower .development specialist* But 
I can give you ^n overview of our program staf j^ing experience 
to date, ''and .our Joe.st estimates for the future. 

As to numbers of personnel needed under . the Manpower Revenue : 
Sharing approach, let me mention a few factors which will 
undot^btedly affect these requirements^ , planning stdff for 
giveri.^ localities will vafcy depending on th'e quality of 
management s'kills already available or obtainable by the 
electe^d qfficials. Some localities will stress basic education 
some will favor skill training, and some will advocate public 
employm^ent • Some localities will discard expensive programs 
in favor of less costly ones which can serve greater nuipbers* 
Studies have disclosed th^t it! takes one-half as many 
professional practitioners for JOBS as for inst^itutional 
type training. Accordingly the types of programs selected 
for emphasis will be a major factor: We anticipate that 
some prime, sponsors wili practice .frugality since under the 
"^iMI^S approach, they will ' be spending their own dollairs." How' 
much duplication presently exists in current programs is noX 
known. ' Whether most sponsors will make major, efforts to 
eliminate the fat and effect reduction by project consolidation 
and other measure'^s, or whether we can develop a sufficiently • 
sophisticated monitoring system to see that it is done, remains 
to be seeni ; . 
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Ierl^''-aj::@;^ several resources available to us td make pers.onnel 
/"projection estima^tes.. 

One i3 a study conducted under our suspices by the Bureau 9f 
Social' Science Research of opojrahionBl Btaff encjaged in 
manpower contracts funded as of Mciy 1970. A second resource 
was the FY 1972 experience, of the pilot Comprehensive Manpower 
Program in Albuquerque., New Mexico » The last resource reviewed 
^was our planning grants program tq the governors and mayors 
instituted several years ago but expanded- in FY 1972 • 

On the basis of such analyses, one may ariTive at a staffing 
estimate for FY 1974 of roughly 50,000 positions.' Replacement 
turnover would probably average 2.5 to 3.0% per .^year. 

On the' question of potential use of public employment .^pi:^0grams 
in an active manpower pol^icy; the administration does not 
favor continuing* those programs authorized by the Emergency 
Employment Act in 1371. The basis for this position is that^ 
the EEA wa^s an emergency and counter-cyclical measiiire when 
unempl9yment was a*t the 6% le-v*^'!. Since that time unemployment 
has declined? private s^tor jobs, have increased; and the 
ability of local government to meet demand for public services 
has improved. Moreover/ most EEA beneficiaries were experienced 
and relatively well-educated workers who find little ^difficulty 
in finding cbmpetitive Wplpyment. On the other hand, public 
emploi^ment programs are not suited to the disadvantaged who 
need a wide range of services in Addition to a^job. 

It ,s])ould talso be noted that local prime .sponsors can continue 
to provide public service jobs under MRS if they' elect to do 
so.\ B^inally, I should add that the longer a PEP program is 
continued/ the greater the temptation . for local governments 
to build, future budgets Ground federal fundi^^-in" effect 
replacing locai \funds with federal funds. \^ 



CONFERENCE NOTES AND COMMENTS 



Ly in the conference^ Russell M\xon described the purpose 
bhe gathering as "pouring a group of manpower adminis- 
bors and experts in a bottle with a group of social workers 
educators, shaking it up and seeing what happens." He 
ark§d- on the uniqueness of this meeting — manpower and . 
Lai work people together— -and described the need for 
arer definitions of functions and skills • The following 
nents^ excerpted from notes and transcripts, address the 
Sr questions discussed by the conference • 

flHY SHOULD SOCIAL WORKERS BE INVOLVED IN MANPOWER? 



jet me ldentify> the strength In social work that I see 
IS a person outside. of the social work system. . . 

^e found in our studies that caseworkers who had 
responsibility for employable clients frequently had 
ilgher placement rates than the, employment services 
md WIN**.They saw their responsibility toward the 
ilient. They used whatever' community network they 
cnew about to try and find a job... They were not 
5lmply matching a person with a job in some paper,, 
sense; rather, they were doing a very personalized 
broker service with an understanding of hov; the 
community works.*. 

tost studies show that most people find their jobs on _ 
;heir own, even if they have bev3n to the employment 
service -or are referred from m£Cnpov;er programs. . oBut 
:he manpower programs tend not to know very much about 
;hese informal contacts ... .The itiformal networks operate 
ilmost independently of the formal institutions that 
create through legislation and funding programs... 

Vhe orientation of the , social worker who know3 how the 
community works and how people function in Its. who knows' 
ibout family contacts and has a sense of . the social' 
:*elationships that people are Involved in*, is a 
^articular contribution that is lacking in the manpower 
^ield and must be brought in... 



Martin Lowenthal 



One of the problems that ran through the spae.Qi^es,.. 
IS that when they talked about social work, they only 
mentioned counseling...... 

The manpower establishment is heavily ringed . around 
with ::Pr,aet.orian guards who happen to be economists... 
Somerof the .institutions in the manpower fiein are so 
rigiaified, so calcified ' that what they need i.s a 
reawakening. One problem that economists don't touch 
is that of inter-organisational relationships, of 
coordinating" multiple social service, programs and 
agencies. . .The economists and the ps^ychalogist s miss 
the organizational framework... 

One of the strengths in social work is that whether 
we are organizational specialists or caseworkers, 
whether we're into community development and ' planning, " 
our interest in service delivery means an organizational 
f ocus ... ^ ^ 

The organizational, framework we have is -more challenging 
than. that in the schools of business administration... 
yet in the 1960's more than 80% of the training programs 
for manpower expert s , were in schools of bu-siness or 
public administration or private management consulting 
firms . . , 

The big problem is trying 'to convince gate^-keepers 
that the social work curriculum is at least equivalent 
to anything that the, schools of -business administration 
turns out, but that it is different and takes care of 
different kinds of problems... 

Louis Ferman 



I'm one of these manpower people - that you all try to 
reach, but I still haven't the slightest idea in the 
world of what the capabilities of social workers are... 
V/ill you please tell me v/hat you have done so 
beautifully in social vrork that we should buy? 

- Janet Pinner 



■X^ene^rlc social work skills and human orientation means 
participation, sensitivity, understanding Individual 
and organizational behavior,.. 
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We should be teaching classes to people Vfho work for 
the employment services so they will understand what 
social work. is. It's not ji^t casework, it * s not' just 
group work^'itVs an under s^/aTiding of group dynamics, 
of human needs. And that/'properly belongs in planning 
and administration. 

Barry Gordon 



CertainJy, I think that we in the manpower f ield^ see 
the need^ for the^ kind of skills we think social workers 
have; . . 

Many of the programs funded now do not carry. the 
components that will help make_ people j-ob-ready . . . 
Many pf the people,', before they get to some placement 
agency, have had other social services .But -Social 
workers frequently hav;e no concept of what the job 
market is like, what labor laWs are, and what kind 
of. skills are necessary for a certain job... These are 
-things that social workers r lould know. . . 

We have not seen the opportunity to join the tv.o ■ 
disciplines. . .For t^he last three .years I have been 
trypan to get social v/ork students into our agency 
for field work« The reason we have -not been able to 
do that is that we don^t have an M.S.W. on staff to 
supervise them. More openness is necessary, or other, 

vlew3^o-£;jiow social work might cooperate with manpower. 

™^ 

George Carsons 



The contribution that social work can make is the 
human element... 

This is a very significant contribution to programs 
that are fast becoming dehumanized ... Social workers 
can be particularly effective change agents because 
they come with expertise, feeling and skill that I 
donH see anyone else Involved in the manpower program 
having right' now. . .Under earlier administrations, 
programs were confused, but at least they were human. 

Social work students should be placed in manpower . 
programs as a mechanism for ge^tting these ideas into 
these programs ... Students who h^ve had experience in 
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manpower programs- should be recruited into schools oV 
social work. I think this double mechanism can effect 
change much faster than some other measures that I 
hear going around. 

James Ch-^vis 



Our Employmerft Eligibility operation was 'set up as an 
ih,come maintenance program^ but we are doing more 
st)cial work than any other section of the Department 
(of Social Services)... 

Social workers should stop thinking about separation 
of income maintenance and services and think in terms 
of the whole person again', . .Yau can't 'Just hand, money 
out to people^ you have to work with them... - • 

In spite of all the manpower training, and all the 
fancy-sounding phrases^ in spite, d^^all the studies 
that have been done with sophisticated mattiematical 
models^ the simple truth is that more people are j 
finding jobs on their own because an . interested 
caseworker or community development worker came- 
in contact with t^hem and did something that turned 
tliem on to thinking of getting^^a Job... Now that's 
what social workers hav > to offer. ^- 

Florence Gi.tten 



TOIAT KIMD OF PREPARATION IS NECESSARY? 



In my company ^ the thing I look for first in staff is 
somebody who has emj^athy^ c6"ncern. about human beings 
and how to worl/ with them.. .The field of manpower is 
an art.. -It calls for the capacity to make personal 
relationships, which is not gotten out of textbooks 
and classrooms • You can study social- work and you 
can study manpov/er, but if you can't relate ^to people, 
then you can't do a good job in this fie]d... 

Secotid, I take people who have, had personal experience 
Our trainers^ our manpower specialists frequently are 
people who themselves have been disadvantaged and have 
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been brought back into the labor market. We promote 
from within. . -It's nor enough to place^ a/person; you 
have to v/ork with him^ stay with him, arid, make sure 
that the seeds you have planted will take root and. 
grow. Career development is just as important — more 
important — than the first job/ We; must establish 
continuity between the job and the'" employee . . 

The third thing I need is somebody who can talk to 
the private sector. I find that esoteric manpower. 
specialistG and esoteric social workers can't talk, 
to employers- on a compatible basis. They just don't 
know how. . .But if you can show the relationship 
between manpower as a resource and the resultant 
industrial payoff in terms of* dollars and cents, 
of having' people not d3?4^p .out of the labor force, 
of not having to subsidize social services, then 
I ^think we will get somewhere... 

• Samuel Ganz 

V 

Unless. we deal with what . an economist would call the 
demand side of the labor market and its behavior, 
unless we teach people about racism, in emE)loyment, 
about organizational behavior arrd organizational 
reality, and unless we 'some to -understand how these 
problems get in the way of opportunity, .t^hen v;e 
engage in a' futile exercise . 

We operate manpower programs in which'"we leave the 
employers virtually free to decide what their staffing 
patterns 'Will be' and how to fulfill them; how they 
promote and by what criteria; who they will hire; 
how many they will train; ' whether they will provide 
upv7ar4 mobility;, whether they will '"a:ccept a seniority 
system' for promotion and firing, and so on... 

Must we acbvppt these standards that the worl^ of ^ ■ 
employers, both public, and private, hand down — their 
rules of behavior, their assumed rationality — without 
challenging them, without, scrutinizing them? 

, Sunmer Rosen 
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Whether you want t^o work with the manpower system, 
undermine it, or avoid 'it, you need to know something 
about labor markets and labor economics • 

Whether you viork with clients in manpower progr'ams,' 
in casework, in group work,- in community development, 
what goes on in the labor' market is not so simple... 
You cannot knov/ everything by reading the want-ads, . • 

What manpower people have to bring to others is the 
concept that out there is a system of many labor "markets 
or' organizational components and responses If you 
re.ally understand what you're up against,- you can move 
against that institution to move people into it.,. 

One does have, to know about licensing^ restricti<5ns 
on prisoners, credentials^ Civil Service requirements, 
and all the other, things that make-up the organizational 
aspects of the labor market... 

Marcia Preedman 



We must, stop training bureaucrats and start training 
innovative people«.«. 

We are all in the manpower Tield, everybody has some- 
thing to offer to solve what.' s been a very ^tough social 
problem. . .It really doesn.'t matter whether they are 
economists, of which I am o.ne, or, social workers, or 
the new, human relations experts. 

What we need is to break out - of the mold v/e've been 
in and start looking' at Innovative ; ideas . 

- Sheila Akabas 



I see a new picture shaping- up today... 

' ' ' ■■ y ' 

I'here is a strong tende^icy to break down some of the 
rigid barriers. The people who hire or the people in 
education are asking much more often/ what do yc^^ know, 
what can you do, or vg^hat can you learn to do, rather 
than what profession are you training for and what is 
your title ... 

jean Scalocsi Fine 
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WHAT JOBS HAV2 TO IX)NE? 



We find ourselves doing everything in me.npower planning, 
whether it's analysis of the. labor markr^t, evaluating 
programs, or givihg technical assistance to one of the 
categorical. manpower programs... 

As a manpower planner, with CAMPS, I deal with: 

...Labor ma ket conditions in my political Jurisdiction 
.\ .Demographic information and research methods 
.•.Fiscal management and budgeting 

Legislation pending in Congress ' * 

.-.Political relationships at local, state andnational 
levels 

...Program evaluation and monitoring 
. . . Organiza';i9nar management 

Professionally, I'm a social worker, The only other 
experience I had in manpower was in the Neighborhood 
Youth Cor'ps Summer Prograip for tbu?ee years and a field 
placement in a vocationaJ^rehabilitation program. • • 
It was minimal background for what I'm "doing now, • . 
There are so m.any different functions in manpower — 
job developm.ent , job counseling, manpower planning. 

Oscar Best, Jr, 



The social worker involved in planning public employment 
programs must be concerned with services for clients, 

It means that it's not only the Job for the client that 
you're -concerned with, but the supporting services as 
well, such as child care facilities for a welfare mother 
Lt means attention to the "client-flow" system — from 
the point the client starts at the outside- until he 
gets to the job—so there^re the fewest obstacles and 
frustrations for the client. 

Elizabeth Lt^etkin--- 



The continuity of service is crucial,,. 

Often there are excellent services, but people get few 
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benefits 
.separate 
not only 
know hov/ 



services, arc: 
ted ways • , . V/e 



because th-^ 
and f ragrnet' 
to provide counseling, 
to negotiate systems , 



provided in such 
need pi'^of essionals 
but also people who 
v/ho to go to., how to 



approach people in corporations , 
planning groups.,. 



service agencies 



Kurt S.pitzer 



Essentially v/hat * s^ wro:og with WiTI 
get caseworkers In public welfare : 
placement people in the employp^en\ 

They need to focus on client need^i 
comprehensive employabllity plan^ : 
necessary ^social . services • . The sii' 
are the ones where the people have 
almost in spite of the system^. to d< 
■It's really as simple as thafe^ 



I:- thai- we can', t 
, '■ i .:.>un.velQrs and 
■/Ice together. . . 

^::.„'^d develop a 
J orporating 

i^f^i'ul V/IN programs 
koiyXc I together 5 



+. J, , 



kind of, j Ob . 



Charier.-; Odell 



-The Department of Social Services and the' Employment 
Security Cqmrnission (in Michigan) have a mutual stand-off.. 

In our study of Michigan's WIN program and how the 

departments coordinate with each other, one of the 

major findings v/as that they have virtually no contact 

with each Qther./.They deprecate each other in terms 

of ability to function together, to-provide, an . integrated 

service for the client, and in terms of their own tMining. 

Interestingly enough, they even viev/ the cli^'t differently 



Philip Marcus 



V;.e found in our studies, with the experimental Short 
Term "Service Modality, that there were four major things 
that social workers had to* do., to^ get welfare mothers . 
-ready to go .to work...* . * 

. . ■ 

1, Thev had to spend inordinate amounts of time on 
^ making connections, bringing, clients and services 
' together, explaining how arrangements could be made, 
'going to the supermarket, the school. 
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2* ' They had to make service delivery concrete and task-- 
oriented, V/ith the clients they listed all the things 
that had to be done and picked one for .a contract • 
This was an episode of service. 

3» VJhen that task was accomplished, a second was picked, 
either to be done by the clieni; herself or as aiiother 
-episode of service. , ' 

4. They* had' to evaluate, with the client, v;hat ^happe^^ed 
in each episode of service. 

This fits ^in with the goal-oriented service delivery that 
the federal government has been talking about. ••The social 
worker has to do a great many ^more things than- just 
'relate-* to the client... ' . .• • 

David Franklin 



Of 12,00.0 clients who came to our center, the largest 
number were middle-aged women -wi^h no education, ^ no 
employment history and no training. Employers don^t 
want them, training sessions don't want tHem. -What 
do you do wlth^ these women'? 

The young men, 16 to 25, for the most part' neither drug 
addicts nor alcoholics, have chips on their shoulders. 
What do you do with them? 

The young women were more interested in employment, 
'but they have such a terrible image of themselves 
that we had trouble getting them to look all right 
to go out into the community for a, job. What do you 
do with them? 

The older men, m-ainly from the 'south and the islands, 
are stable but have no education and only farm work 
experience. What do you do with them? 

And the men- from 26 to 40 are mainly ex-convicts and 
alcoholics.' They are unattached, their eating habits 
are poor, they are in -poor health. A large number 
suffer from malnutrition and other serious ailments. 
They will not go to a doctor willingly. About S5% 
were unemployable; Of the remaining ones who were 
considered employable, about 60^. had a temporary.' 
ailment. What do yoU do with them? 

Alfred Peacock 
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WHAT SHOULD SQCIi^L WORK EDUCATION DO? 



Vie can prepare more* people for v/ork in ^the manpov/er 
arena more deliber:i':ely than v/e have done in the' past... 

It involves discussing placements and ways working 
in different set tings ... whether /it is functional in- 
this day and age that all field v;ork "supervision must 
be by M.S.V;.*s, v;hether,'v/e ^need to revise courses to 
include a fiela of / practice in ^manpower and the v/orld 
of v/ork' . v/hether , indeed^ v/e need to prepare 
specialists for thi^s field of practice the same v/ay 
v/e do for practi.ce in -family agencies, correctional 
services and the like ; . and, v/hether we need to get 
input rrom the world of ^vork into the basic curriculum 
so that' it touches all social v;ork ""student s . . . 

Paul Kuxzman 



We have to get beyond thinking ■ that when you work 
ou-tside ,of the ^'social worker'* title, that you stop 
doing social v/ork./. it's not true and it's not 
professional. 

Myles Johnson 



One of the greatest harriers facing us. is the expansion 
of field settings..* . 

Other ageneieB are very willing to accept our people, 
but we ourselves have been unable to escap'^ the shackles 
of what we have locked ourselves into, this M.S.W. game, 
and actually move, out there... 

Marvin Felt 



Many social v/orkers are manpower specialists,.. 

The question, should be how to train social workers to 
be better manpower specialists^ rather than asking 
what cansocial workers offer in the abstract. We 
should concern ourselves with bringing information 
about manpov/er activities into the sch'ools,^ of serial 
,work, . . 

' Susan pass 
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Most of us don't have the : luxury of a self-contained , 
curriculur. in manpov/er . . • 

» V/e have to compete with othe-r subjects and classification 
stems pvve need to fight for the things we can 
r.ealistically .into the curriculum if we believe 
they ought to be there 

Jerome Zinunernan 



How far any faculty nember can go . hinges upon hov/much 
freedon there^'ls in curriculum building... . 

If theVe are students who are interested in getting 
into manpower problems^ we can wqrk to create field 
opportunities in manpower agencies .V'e can offer a 
program utilizing the'' resources of^social work and . 
other departments..* \ 

Gerson David' 
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APPROACHES TO CURRICULA DEVELOPMENT 



THE- DIMENSIONS OP HUMAN RESOURCE POLICY: 
AN lOTERDISCIPLINARY SEMINAR 

r 



Herbert S. parnes 
The Ohio State University Department of Economics 



In all honesty, r rnust start by saying that I have virtually 
no knowledge of the current social work curriculum, nor^ am I 
aware of the curriculum issues that must exist among social 
v/crkersv they do iil every other discipline and ' applied 
field. If- T can make any contribt>tion. at all to the under-- 
taking in v^hich we are' all engaged-, it's got to be to present 
a view of the scheme and dimensions -of manpower? or, if I may - 
use the term, human res'ources. 

What I'd lik^ to do then is present a view 'of the dimen*feions 
of human resources and human resource^olicy, and let you 
then establish the' connection between that on the one hand, 
and the concerns of social workers on the other, ^ In addition, 
to that, and as a kind of illustration of it, I then want to . 
refer to an interdisciplinary program in human resource policy 
that we have developed at Ohio State University. 

Russ Nixon observed in his introductory remarks that there, is 
a certain vagueness amrtng manpower people with respect to the 
dimensions of the fiel^. While I'm sure that's true, X want' 
to state at the \outset '^hat 'there isn't much vagueness in my 
mindr the vagueness that exists is the result simply of the 
fact tha> not everybody who purports to be in the human 
resource field agrees with the conceptual framework that 
I have. 

f 

I start with the proposition that human resources m^ans 
simply man in his productive role? and that human resource 
policy, therefore, relates to all those public and private 
courses of action that are designed to' enhance the effectiveness 
of man in his productive role. . 



Herbert S, Parnes is Professor of Economics at the Center for 
Human Resource Research of The Ohio State University. He 
directs the National Longitudinal Survey Project sponsored ' 
by the Department of Labor. 
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I'm quite aware'of the fact that there are a good many people, 
and 1 should'^be surprised if social work doesn ' t include many 
of them, who father resent the definition of human^ resources . 
in terms of man in his productive role that there is a kind 
of almost moral aversion to viewing man as an instrument, as 
an agent of productior rather than as the /end for which all 
productive activities are desigried, So-I^should like at the 
outset to, emphasize the fact that because I choose to define 
human resources in this way, by no' means should it be taken to 
signify that I regard the productive role of man as 'somehow ^ 
primary. .There are' many other roles that man plays, such^as 
a spouse or a parent , a member - of a community, ^ a citizen of a 
nation and a member of a. world community; and above all else, 
as thinking and feeling. All of these roles are important- 
The only thing I do argue is that among the roles cf man is ^ 
his productive role and this role is important both to society 
and to him. It's important to society because, as Eli Ginzberg 
has pointed out/ the .human resources of a nation are the wealth 
of a nation; and it^s important to the individual precisely 
because the ef f ectivenes.s with which individuals* can perform 
their other roles depends in. large measure on the degree to 
which they are effective in the productive role. . This is 
simply another v;ay of saying that when you scratch a social 
work problem, you find a manpower problem. ^ „ = 

Well so much then for the concept of human resources. Now, 
what are the dimensions for human resource policies; that is, 
what are the respects in which the effectiveness of man in 
his productive role can be enhanced? What are the processes 
through which this occurs? 

One use.ful way, certainly not the only way, of categorizinq 
the types of human re3<:;urce policies ' is the following: - 

First .there are human r esource . development policies; that'is; 
the development of human resources. This' has several dimensions. 
The most obvious of them is the creation of vocational skills 
and knowhow; consequently, the whole educational process is 
relevant, as are all 'the training institutions of the society. 
But human reXource development includes more than simply the 
creation of * vo'e.atlxonal skills . It includes also the development 
of what^rriay be ca-fied labor market skills; that is, the knowhow 
of getting along in the labor market, what the dimensions of 
the world of v^ork are, what the span of job opportunity is. 



what the avenues of approach to various occupations are and . 
how one makes oneself attractive to employers. These also 
include how one goes about looXing for a job and, finally, ^ , 
the development of appropriate work attitudes. That's 
anctheif way of. saying the development of a capacity to 
sub^Tiit to the regimentation inherent in an industrialized 
system; a willingness to get. up each morning, get going, and 
SO' forth. That's what mean by human resource development. 

A second as-pec t of human resource- policy is human resource 
allocat: ^on ^ By thi's I mean matching workers and jobs, making 
certain that the worker whose skills and k.r^owhow and attitude 
have been developed aje distributed most effectively among 
the available jpb^; most effectively both from the standpoint . 
of the needs of the econoiny and from the ^ standpoint of his 
. own -aspirations^ and tastes... This . embraces ^such activities. 
as vocational guidance and counseling, ^the activities'^'of the, 
public employip.ent . service plus getting people initially into ^ 
the right jobs, and developing all -of those polities that 
promote- desirable kinds of labor mobility while inhibiting 
useless milling around in the labor market. ^ 

The third component of hr.man resource policy is what can be 
cal led human resource maintenance , or., conservation ^ which . 
includes two major components. First, thfe whole area of 
public health and particularly preventive medicine, 'and 
secondly, the whole series of income maintenance' programs 
which from one point of view-"the^ point of view which most 
of you are ' accustomed to recognizing-'-represents a hw.anitarian 
motive. But these income maintenance programs may be looked 
at a$ another concept r that is, as a means of preserving and 
conserving valuable productive capaci ty\during the period in 
which individuals for ojcie reason or another are^ unable to 
c^therwise utilize t?iem, ^ ' 

A fourth aspect of huTtian resource policy is one that, depending 
upon how broadly one wishes to define it, could embrace every- 
thing talked about so far; human ^resou'rce uti lization. In 
the r^hcr., mor»e .restricted definition that L^m reserving ^f or 
th^^^ term, * it meajas all *df those pa&cies that are designed to 
avoid waste in the use of available human resources. It entail 
the stamping out of all 4cinds of discrimination, for example; ^ 
because discrimination- upon an age basis upon a sex basis.,' 
upon^;a color basis, ^^upon 'religion basis^ indeed on eve^y - 
cr,iteria unrelated to functional performance^, is not only 
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al outrage but a kind of criminal' waste . Humalp resource 
zation itself embraces in the private sector tiie whole 
. of personnel and industrial relations policies on the 
sition that the effectiveness of the human being in the 
ctive process is not unaffected by that complex] of 
ies . 1 

ly^ although I don't think it is a human resource policy, 
ike to mention something which is really from some points 
ew more important than anything that I have mentioned; 
i s , the general economic polic y of maintaining a high 
ojE dema nd * Unless there is a :^igh leyel of demand .for 
ancj services and therefore for labor, it doesn't make 
to worry about productive input . 

rpose. in having gone through that list is to try to deduce 
it what human resource specialists ought to know. The 
. thing that emerges from that conceptual framework is 
perhaps it makes more sense not to think of a^ human 
irce specialisty but rather of groups of human resource 
alists. Broad concepts may indeed be needed for the 
of_ individual who has a very grand and fairly good 
sption of the whole sphere; the kind of person that 
Harbison of Princeton has called the human resource 
.egist. But in a world o£ specialization,, the fact is 
most of us^' have more narrowed specialties* In this 
ipt of human resource and human resource policy, there 
I large number of occu^;a+rional specialties that are 
''ant. The teacher is a human resource specialist, the 
ler is a human resource specialist, the administrator 
•aining programs is a human resource specialist, the 
:tor of an eutployment service is a human resource 
.alist. Going even further, the educational planner 
human r:^source specialist as is the health planner, 
.abor market analyst, the personnel director. The 
itrial relations director and the union negotiator are 
human resource specialists. 

now tempted to add the social worker as a human resource • 
,alist, not^ because the social worker is or indeed should 
rimarily interested in man in his productive role, but 
>r because the social worker's concern for the total 
ire of the individual cannot ignore the degree to which 
mcifions effectively in that productive role- 

\ ■ - 
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The -^edognition th^t there is a s eries of human resource 
specialists leads me next to the proposition that there is 
no single curriculum for the human resource specialist. 
That I accept as an article of faith rather than anything 
else. It' seems to me so terribly logical that I don*,t 
really understand how anybody can differ with it. Each 
of these specialists that I have mentioned, and perhaps 
some others 1 haven't thought of, can perform this specialty 
,raore effectively if lie understands how it fits into the 
framework that I have described, ^ 

I think that one of the sources of the human resource problems 
that we face is precisely the fact that educators. and trainers 
haven't und'^rstood enough about the- worlc( of work, they haven't 
been sufficiently mindful of the world of work. By the same 
'token, I know from my o^m experience that manpower specialists 
and planners are limited by the fact that they know too little 
about what goes on in the educational system and are tv^o 
uncertain in their own minds as to what could go on in the 
educational system* -S;^h of these specialties can profit 
from an understanding cf its connection/'^ith each of them, 
and of the way it fits in; o the c;rar^^ ^hV^atae of thinga. 

That has lead us at Ohio State Univ^:. arity to work for the 
development of an interdisciplinary curriculum in human 

resource policy, ^ / 

/ 

One aspect of the curriculum is an interdisciplinary seminar 
which is designed to do precisely wtiat .1 have just described, 
namely, to bring together individuals who are preparing them- 
selves for a specialty in;one or another aspect of this total 
human resource area. This is done so as to allow each of them 
to understand the dimension of tjie .whole area, and to allow all 
of them to profit from each othe^ir's individual contributions. 

This seminar is under the guidance of an interdisciplinary 
faculty committee that includes two members of the Economics 
Department whose specialty is labor economics, members of the 
faculty from Preventive Medxcine, Education Development, the 
Department of Psychology, the Department of Sociology, the 
School of public Administration, and the Department of Political 
Science. We don't have a School of Social Work- represented, 
but we do have a social work student in the seminar, and we 
have had social work faculty representation on an informal 
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basis. We 'have run this Sv?minar three times with the number 
of - students ranging between 17 and 25^ so we have a i^'aculty-- 
student ratio .that is probably higher than anything in the 
University. The students come from 'all the fields represente^d 
by the faculty plus social v/ork^ agriculture, commerce, and 
rural sociology because we embrace the human resource problems 
not only of the contemporary United States, but also of 
developing economies througl-iout the world. 

We start with a conceptual framework which T generally present 
and which is generally an even more ' long-wir elaboration of 
the one that I b^gan with here. ; . 

Then in the second week we talk about the econonj^c co ncept of 
investment in human capital ^ drawing in a simplified" and non- 
technical way on the work of such people as Gary Becker and 
Theodora Schultz, etc., developing 'the notion that human 
resource' development is a process of capital formation, 
which from a standpoint of its wealth-producing capalDilities 
,is complet;ely analogous to the process of physical capital- 
accumulation, that is, the building of factories and productive 
machinery, etc. - • ^ 

In the third week, we spend time on population policies ^ talking 
about demographies in general. Here is one of the areas in 
which the sociologists make their contribution to the semina^^. 

In the fourth week, we talk about employment policies , dealing 
with matters that are reserved for the very end of the' presen- 
tation' that I made? in other words, general economic policies 
designed to promote high levels of demand for labor in the 
economy. ^ 

In the fifth week, we deal with educational policies for human 
resource development, looking at formal ^educational systems. 

On the sixth week^ we have human resource development outside 
the formal educational system itself. At the m,ost recent 
seminar we invited in Gerry Somers from, the University of - 
Wisconsin to talk about the whole of training situations 
outside the formal educational system in the United States. 

In tho seventh week, we talk about heal th care policies . This 
was the realm of the Preventive Medicine members of tho faculty. , 
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In the eighth week we brought in a delightful economist, 
Leonard Hausman from the Heller School of Bran'deis, to talk 
on income maintenance policies • // 

. ^ . ^ , . . 

■ - , , iff 

In the liinth week we deal with suf f iciency/and -.ecruity o f 
labor market operations ^ which is a jazzy/^way of talking 
about the way in v;hich the labor market/tends to operate 
in the ^absence od: conscious intervention, and the respects 
in which the normal operations of the //labor market can be 
relied upon to produce equitable -andvisuf ficient results. 
Now this, of course, is one way of asking what kind of 
labor market policies are required /in order tp overcome 
the- inadequacies of a free labor market. 

" - . / ■ ' 

In"t:he tenth week, we look at one aspect of human resource -..^-"^^ 

Utilization: quality of work experience , the whole^^-^ar^'a 

of job enrichment. In the most recent of f ejJLng-^o^'^his 

seminar, we, brought in Jack BarbasJh---^&Tn-.th.^_IJnivers of 

Wisconsin to deal with that topic. ^ '^ 

The second quarter of the seminar is devoted to an examination 
of techniques of human resource planning , directed largely at" 
the' concerns of the educational planner/ the manpower planner, 
and health planner, etc. 

The third quarter of the sequence, which we are now involved 
in, is a j-racticum in which we develop practical research 
pr oiects ^i^nat are related, to th'e students* own interests. 
/For inst^ance, at the mom.ent my c:!^lleague Chris Kel^ly and I 
are working with three students, two of whom are social workers, 
on the following question: the Governor, of Ohio has taken the 
position that "You just give me enough money and I ' 11 show you 
how manpower programs ought to operate. What we'll do is 
develop employment opportunities in the public sector for 
disadvantaged individuals , particularly those on welfare." 
What we are doing with the student group is a practical piece 
of research looking at the extent this strategy can be relied 
upon: in the short term, the characteristics of job opportunities 
in the public sector, and in the longer term, the kinds of job 
opportunities that can*- be generated in the public sector? on 
the supply side, the proportion of the welfare ^population that 
can be expected to be absorbed in this kind of a scheme. I . 
mention this because it illustrates one very practical aspect 
of cooperation between manpower specialists on the one hand, 
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and- social workers on the other^ 

I don*t think that a one-quarter seminar such as i dcs^ y Ujcd 

is enough for the purpo?=e yo:-''T^ talking about * For, instance, 

one of the two social workerf; who are involved in this seir.inar 

has taken the labor market course that I offer in the Department 

of Economics. Over ^the period in which we offered the, seminar ' 

there have been three social "^^orkers who have taken that labor 

market coursev. In that course we do indeed talk about the 

kinds of labor market changes and problems that you're involved 

with; the difficulty is that^it's impossible in a one-quarter 

interdit^ciplinary seminar. But I guess if I could be 

presumptuous enough to recommend what I would regard to 

be the minimum input into a social work curriculum it would 

be at a minimum, a semester or a quarter in labor economics, 

provided it is the right kind of course in labor economics, 

which 'incidentally is increasingly difficult to find these 

days and particularly in an economics department*^ That, plus 

some , kind of integrated seminar of the kind that I have 

described would be the minimum* 

I 
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MANPOWER DEVELOPMENT FOR PROFESSIONALS:. 
A SPECIALIZED MASTERS DEGREE PROGRAM 



Henry Cohen 
Nev; School for Social Research 



v?hen one is addressing curriculum problems from the vantage 
point of a professional school as distinct from an inter- 
disciplinary seminar program , such as Mr. Parnes described, 
one must struggle with the mix in the curriculum between 
the theoretical and the practical. So I would reduce the 
problems to three elements for consideration. 

P'irjst are the < yextural prpblems , second are the knowledge 
problems , and third are the technique issues ; the three main 
components of the instruction situation. 

As for the va.lue cruestions that have been raised, frankly I' 
think that if the social work cpinmunity is going to get into 
the iss\ies of manpower, it will be doing itself a disservice 
if; it starts with an adversary point of view. The way. >in 
which we deal in our program with the value question is 
twofold: we have instructors with almost every conceivable 
point of view and we have a broad mix of students. 

r remember the first faculty meeting last September, when 
all of these different people from the world of work and 
elsewhere were getting together and becoming caught up as 
a faculty. T*ney * started saying that in order to be of help 
to the students, each one should be relatively neutral, not 
telling his point of view. I said to them, "No, I'm getting 



Henry Cohen is the Dean of the Center for New York City Affairs 
a^ the New School for Social Research. He was Deputy City 
A.dministrator in Mayor Robert F. Wagner's Administration and 
First Deputy Administrator in the Human Resources Administration 
for John Lindsay. He helped to develop the original manpower 
programs in I960 and recently; created the specialized M.A. 
degree at the New School in Human Resources and Manpower 
Development. 
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you in because of your point of view. That will enrich the 
point of .viev; of the student as well as of the program." In 
effect, it seems to :ae v/hat the students have to be engaged 
in as part of the teaching pr6cess must be the result of 
every point of view including points^ of view as seen from 
the business community, or the different business communities; 
there is no unified point of viev;. ■ . - 

The way one deal^ .with the value question is not by a party - 
lin<5 in the school of social work, not an adversary position, 
but rather by a curriculum which brings in different points 
of view. 

The second way in which we deal with curriculum probleirts — 
mixing our students — would be a little harder for the school 
of social work. We have students from different disciplines, 
from all agencies, from private business and voluntary agencies. 
In each class people a^e being exposed to different perceptions 
o^f the world of work. 

It*s been* fascinating to me, as one of the inventors of the 
concept of the manpower system, what a narrow conception of 
til ^manpower system, we have had. ■ There is an enrichment 
process that takes place with regard to the -broader manpov/er 
^sV^tem and the human resource system when you have, a mix of 
/students and a mix of point of view. 

However, in writing a curriculum, don't expect much help from 
the practitioners . You cannot expect them to give you more 
than clue words to what they need in a: person; nor can you 
expect even to receive the clue wopds systematically or • 
comprehensively ; nor .can you exp^t them to be consistently 
imaginative enough to define something that they might use 
if they had it, hut aren't aware of hov; useful.it could be. 
You have to get beyond the fact that practitioners aren't 
defining skills they need. 

Avoid the tendency to devote yourselves to the barriers and 
hangv.ips so that nothing happens for a year. Your strategy . 
has to be how to avoid the limits of the field, the limits 
in your own profc sion — all of the philosophical dilemmas 
that are really .hangup issues. Don't depend on the practi- 
tioners; don't depend on your students for the answers. 
Keep moving. Defy the ordip.ary lav;s of gravity with regard 
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to program development. 

Another thing we discovered as we were getting clue words 
from all over the* world about what was needed in a manpower 
curriculum, was that there was so much to be incorporated 
that it couldn't be done in^ tv;o years « We decided to i>reak 
iUp our semester into two part?:. 

Initially-- v;e offered all the courses on a seven weeK basis; 
imagine compressing a course on "Sociology of Work" into 
seven weeks I V7ell, Parnes compresses it into one evening,' 
so I guess seven v;eeks isn*t all that bad; but can you 
imagine compressing a course in "Planning and Methods" into 
seven weeks? ^ 

We discovered in the course of the first semester that in 
some areas the compression wo.s just impossible. The faculty 
and students complained that before they gained altitude 
they were already hairing to reach the landing point* So, 
with a sensitive ear to the faculty and students";"^ I decided 
what were the subjects "that most needed stretching out to 
fourteen, weeks • As a result, some courses are seven and * 
some are fourteen V7eeks« 

But if manpower content is to be offered within the framework 
of other professional programs, one of the things to. explore 
is how it can be integrated into other courses in the 
curriculum. They don't all have to be manpower courses. 
If there is a course in "Social planning" or '^Methods of 
Social Planning/' build some manpower content into that course. 
You donjt need' a separate manpov/er course for every field. 

Now let me enumerate, some of the courses that we are offering; 
I'll just read for the moment from our first year's outline 
because I'm still working on the second year. Certain things 
that I can assume would be cover^^d anyway in a social work 
curric^ilum^ for example a course "Economic Polities' and th6 
Sociology?- of Poverty/" I have to offer as an individual 
course in this program. 

Our course "Sociology of Work" will have a different emphasis 
depenqii^g upon the instructor. It could deal with work in the 
history of man, approaches to work in different ^cultures , a ' 
cross-cultural view of work with different theories of work: 
the Marxi^iH view of capitalism and labor, the capitalist .view. 
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the woirk ethic, the Protestant view, and with more current 
issues in terms of quality of the work experience, work 
satisfaction, l(|isure time and the v/hole set of work issues;""' 

■f 

'incidentally, it would seeu\ to me that that .kind of course 
would-be a good one for all social v/orkers, even if they 
aren^t goi^g into the mc^npower field. ^ ' ' . 

Next we have a nuiuber of courses to deal with leibor economics, 
labor markets / the structure and dynamics of urban mc>npower 
and manpower economics,- and v;e're going to have an introductory 
course in economics because we find our people can't e.ffectivel- 
understand some of the terms... used in the labor market courses 
without some basic background. This is a course that most 
social 'v7ork students could take elsewhere in the university. 

Then we have a basic introductory course in the field of 
manpower as a required course for all students. We offer, 
one course in "Learning Theory and Problems of Special Groups" 
and another one on "Process in Career Development/" that's 
the new language for the counselor. We have another basic 
course on "Training and Overview" and we are going to offer 
more courses in the training field. We have a full semester's 
required course on "Quantitative Methods of Manpower Research." 

.A 2even v/eek course on "Managing a Manpower Prpgram"^ covers 
tJi'e elements in manacling staff problems, budgeting problems, 
organizational problems/ and service delivery problems. We 
are offering a fourteen week course in program design that 
is both conceptual .and methodological in character. 

Then, partly because, we think people in the private sector 
need exposure to the perspectives of the public sector/ we 
are offering a cours-?r-in "PuiDlic-Private Sector Relationships." 
Tv^-^o powerhouse instructors are doing it jointly: the State 
.Industrial Commissioner and the Vice-president of a major 
securities house dov^ntown> /^ of as adveif^saries . 

Other courses in managing ' large scale organi2at;rions deal v;ith 
the nature of organisations and some human relations personnel 
issJues. ■ . 

In the second year there will be s'ome very practical courses 
such as a seven weeker in "Program Writing. " Again/ to the 
extent that social work, programs deal with proposal development 
there would be no need to set up a separate course for manpower 
students . . - 



HANPOWER DEVELOPMENT i\ND SOCIAL VffiLPARE: 
AN INTERDISClPLir >^ t^OCTORAL PROGRAiM 



Dennis Derryck 
Brandeis University 
Florence Hellor School for Advanced Studies in Social Welfare 



The manpower program at the Heller School ^;as designed ,to 
relate to the other programs that exist within th^ ^®s^ of 
the University, and to taTce into consideration what exists 
at the other universities in the area. ,^ 

Since schools are limited by the resources of their own 
faculties, the Center was established as a separate program, 
but it has only one full-time staff member^ How do we 
handle this? We have a program where all* our modular 
courses are taught by people from. other universities-- 
Harvard^ Tufts, Boston University, Boston College, North- 
eastern University, , 

In trying to, develop a full curriculum in the manpower area, 
and in looking at the problems of generic and specific - / 
knowledge, we\ discovered that it is specific areas where 
we can* t' find ^courses^ Therefore, we use modular courses ; 
that run from two to eight weeks^and develop them arouxid a 
given area^ 

/^-^ 

In particular areas, we pick up othei; courses to ^et the 
skills ^nd technique's that have been developed in order to 



Dennis berryck 'is Director\ of the Center for Manpower Adminis- 
tration and Development at the Florence Heller School for 
Advanced Studies in Social^ Welfc^re at Brandeifj University, a 
program underwritten by an institutional grant of the Department 
of Labor, He helped to develop and was Research Director of the 
Joint Apprenticeship Progri?m, a program co-sponsored by the 
A,. Philip Randolph Institute . and Workers Defense League^ which 
concentrates^' on opening up minority job opportunities in the 
construction industry through the apprenticeship system.^. 
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bring them into the ma\npower area. For instance, we have 

a course on manpower planning that ran four sessions* We 

thought that, through the regular planning sequence, the 
students would have already gotten basic skills and then, 
in these four sessions, they would be able to integrate ^ 
manpower content into the conceptual framework' they learned 
earlier, ' 

r 

This is a Ph^D. program- We start ^o:df initially with) a set 
of core courses in four priority areas: one in "Urban Education 
and Manpower Policies'*; a. second dealing with the "Sociological 
and psychological Aspects of Work; two courses on ''Urban 
Economic^ and the Economics of the Labor Market"; and a very 
special course on th'^* "Manpower Problems of the Disadvantaged* 'V 

It doesn't end there- There is a required course on "Income 
Maintenance*" There is a research sequence in which we have 
such courses as "Operational Research and. Complex Variables," 
the course in "Mul -Varied Analysis" is a requirement of all 
our Ph.i:?. students in the manpower area. 

We get a mix of views by opening up all our modular courses to 
staff from state -manpower offices, from regional federal offices 
and the CAMP'S directors. Students within the manpower program 
therefore get a range of views from: these various agencies in 
a number of courses. ^ 

The program is heavily research-oriented and it focuses on 
structural problems and how they affect the employment of the 
disadvantaged. We relate, a great deal, for example, to the 
gerontology , program and doctoral research on • the employment 
problems of v7orkers over 45 — the gerontological implications, 
whether or not their training should be specialized, " where 
their placement should be in light of their coming retirement. 
We are also developing a course on the "Administration of 
Public Programs" at the Harvard Business School, the Kennedy 
institute, and the Heller School. We are all working out the 
type of courses that should be taught jointly, at.Brandeis, 
or rotated among the three school^?. . 

In studying the primary labor markets, we have been concernec^ 
about the situationai and institutional comj^onents that affect: 
individuals, and have come up with two sets of structural 
factors . 
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The first includes the factors that are intrinsic to the job, 
such things as customs and traditions, facbiQ^ involved with 
discrimination^ on-the-job problems in each p^^iotalar 
industry* ^ 

A second set of factors are called exponalities, such as the 
rol? of the federal government in intervening with Equal 
Employment Opportunities, Strangely enough, we find ourselves 
classifying almost all of the supportive services, when ^ 
relating to the primary markets, as being exponalities ^ 

sWe are j.ust finishing one study showing that, despite^ 
counselihg assistance and negotiation before arriving at 
a particular 30I0, the primary labor market still presents 
an entrant -with ob^stacles. For example, discrimination 
and on-the-job problems are so inter-related that we find 
there are almost no supporting services thai:, in a traditional 
sense, can be given to individuals once they enter the ^primary 
laipqr market situation. 

We have also just conpleted one study oh the apprenticeship 
system used in the construction industry, the most primary 
job you can get, and despite average wage rates of roughly 
$4,75 per hour, we all know that there are high drop-out . rates 
for the minorities, and in general for the whole system. 

So we find our^^elves with a dilemma* How do we act as agents 
in adjusting to these things of custom and tradition? Once 
you teach an individual to negotiate a system, pass an exam, 
there is very little, in the traditional sense, that can be 
done to assist theid. 

The problem is a critical one for us as educators and because 
it affects our decisions about where vre fit in as change 
agents in the primary labor market. 
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; ' INDUSTRIAL SOCIAL WELFARE: 
TRAINING SOCIAL V^70RKERS. FOR THE WORLD OF WORK 



Hyman J* Weiner 
Columbia University School of Social Work 



A conceptual scheme- is not going to be very helpful to bridge 
the gap between the wprld of work and the world of social work* 
For years they have passed each other like ships in the night. 
^ The issue is how to develop a linkaqe — and linkages come from 
program development. \ * 

If schools of social work want to get /close to the world of 
work, they've got to pay attention to/ services to people at 
least at two ends of the traffic — thp point where people come, 
tumbling out of the labor force, and the point where they 
have to get back via the rehabilitation , route. . . 

- At the Industrial Social Welfare /Center , we address ourselves 
to three types of social worker/' The primary type is working 
In the world of work. I The second would be in, a mental 
hospital or social agency, trying to help a disch;arg<^d( 
patient get back to the world of work. The 'third typei ■ ^ . 

is the manpower social worker. ^ • , 

We see the social worker in relation to the world. O'f wprk as * - 
a coordinator or "mediator between the client and the 4ox]<i 

. world. We conceptualize . that the client dd,es hot knoH-what 
he has to do to make it and survive. Even th9ugK he jnay. , 
have been in the work world a long time, he needs a reassessment. 
The world of work does not know how to incorporate of integrate 

;him, . 

We do a very narrow, conservative, not comprehensive, assessment 
of work problems. We , ask only whether his problems interfere 
with the world of work and staying there. 

-4 '^^ ; ; ■ ; - - ^ 

Hyman J. Weiner is Associate Processor of Social Group Work at 
the Columbia Univer'sity School of Social ^Work where he directs 
the Industrial Social Welfare Center, a program he founded and 
originally developed with the Amalgamated Clothing Workers 
Union. / •. ' - ^ ' * 
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The social worker has to learn to operate in several worlds^- 
betv/een the client and the work worlds between the clier>t and 
his family^ and .betwec^n the, client and social, healthy, and 
welfare assistance systems, iTie social worker serves in a ^ 
coordinating^ 'capacity* He performs a variety of tasks: 

^ The social worker /has to locate customers. For example, 
when you go into' a labor union^ you must meet with 
everycSne^, from shop stewards through management. A case- 
finding technology and a case-finding network gets 
developed* ■ • ' 

^ The social worker needs to know what symptoms, what work 
habits are not making it in the world of work, 

■ / i / 

* The social wprker has to provide counseling and ^mployj- -j 
toility planning. , 



Sometimes this includes counseling against . those syster^ 
that interfere o For example. th^^;'/(5rker finds that the\ 
first day on the "job he does, not like to be talked to 'by 
the foreman. We work at that— -hpw he responds to the Yt^ 
foreman, what did he do^ "x3oes he really want that job, ' 
how he has to hold back^some^of those impulges. This 
is a question of impulse control. ^ / 



Sometimes counseling includes, family work. I There are 
clients who really cannot respond to any kind of 
counseling .because., they are locked ijnto relktionships - . 
with the family.^ Learning hpw to identify Renditions 
undejj which you teach out to family members \ is important* 
\ ■ ' ' * . ■ ^ - ,' 

* rhe^ social worker does job development when he makes an 
employer w'qo has hired one. client hospitable to another. 

^ The social worker £ollows--up- He keeps on-going records 
of the client and his work world. Each social worker'^^ 
does hd/s own assessment and^ aft^^^ thirty^ days, -gets the 
client * s. . ^- . ^? 

* The social worker works , ith the work organization-.^-the 
shop, steward, the foreman, the manager • He provides 
consultation when the client and his boss are at odds. 

' • ~ . •■ .82 



id finally, the social worker handles ^the client* s 
jalth and welfare problems ^ith the employer or labor 
lion an<a intervenes witlj-^health and welfare agencies* 
i wins the right to call, the agency on behalf of the 
iion* He puts some responsibility on the world of 
>rk, so they can work hand in hand. 

li^ng is involved and consultation is involved. If we don*t 
:hrough to the managers and the unions, then we do not make 
i th6t world of work* 

ie social worker^ therefore, has to sit down and learn 
\e industry, and that is where the people in the world 
: work educate the social worXe:? . 

ise our socic.1 work training on Ziie available curriculum, 
/e have developed a special course called "Social Service 
le World of Work."' The program started originally with 
amalgamated Clothing Workers* Union-and is now based at 
:olunibxa University School of Social Work*, We have nine 
a work student3 placed in various positions in the world 
:>rk, some working for a union lobby, some for a department 
5 union* 'Ou. >ain purpose at the Industrial Center is not 
to get people r ::^ the world of work, but to keep them 
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WIAT EVERY SOCIAL V70RICER SHOULD I<3^0W: 
GENERIC MANPOWER COMI'ONENTS FOR THE SOCIAL WORK CURRICUl,uK 

Edward E* Scnwar.- 
Washington Univerii. -^y 
George Warren Brown School of Social Work 



Gur task vrss to indicate what every young social worker 
should knov; about work and employment, in other words, * 
what should be the general components in the curriculum 
of schools of social work- ' / ■ 

/ 

,We took the graduate - school of social work as a point of 
departure and discussed modifications to the curricula of 
the standard graduate school curriculum, 

A fact of life that we recognized was that manpower service^^^ 
or the world of work, however yoii want to term it—is probably 
only the latest in a whole series of specializations that 
social work education has recognized* The social work 
curriculum is^already considered by most social work educators 
to be rather overcrowded, so it is not possible to add to 
any existing curriculum large segments of additional content. 
Rather we would introduce concepts relating to the world 
work and employment as unobtrusively as possible, but 
emphatically. 

, . ( / 

We considered our task within a kind of a latin square design^ 
Taking four quadrants, the access or horizontal quadrant can 
be divided into macrosystems and microsystems . in the vertical 



Edward K. Schwartz is a Professor of Social V7elf ^)re\ Adminis-- 
tration at the George Warren Brown School of Social Work, He 
earlier spent a good part of his teaching career. at the 
University of Chicago School of Social Service Administration 
where he was George Herbert Jones Professor in Public Adminig- 
tVation ^and Social Welfare Policy. He iias had a continuing, 
interest in curriculum developments This is the report of 
the conference workshop v;hich considered generic curricultim 
components • ' 
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axis, we have the well-known fa1 dichotoTny of knowledge 
and skill. We've left out attx^,. But the first quadrant, 

knowledge of the microsystems, relates to knowledge of 
individual behavior, human growth and development, and 
particularly the impact of the social environment on such 
growth and behavior. We developed , perhaps , three major 
categories of content, not as courses, but as emphases. 

The first would be the meaning of work to the individual; 
the second v;ould be universal problems of workers; and the 
third v/ould be problems of handicapped workers. 

The meaning of work we understand to be the meaning of work 
"to the individual in our culture, but with some recognition 
of the fact that there are different possible meanings of 
v;ork. We are particularly concerned with making the 
distinction between work as an expressive activity of Tiuman 
action, employment representing -^a status, and work within 
a particular framework. 

We think that consideration would be given a ve ciety of 
lifestyles and ways of gaining access to needed material 
resources,: through the. extended 'family, barter systems, 
cooperatives, communes, even possibly* an industrial mode. 

We would consider an industrial mode of work or employment 
in ter-ms of both its cost and benefit; tl'ie problem of sociali- 
zation of the individual to industrial employment; the place 
of work in the life of moderrj persons!. So much for the 
philosophicird concept of work and employment* 

Then we would consider with the stuients w^iat might be called 
universc'l problems .of workers: j 

* the transition f rorar. one position to' another and the 
crises which accompany such transitional ventures^ 
for example,' movement from school to employment and 
changes, of ^employment, including upward mobility/ 

* separation front employment^ unempl6yment and periods 
of unemployment; / . 

the transition from employment to nonemployment 
sometimes humorously known as retirement. 
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Then we would Consider the qr.GStion of special problems 
confr6nting handicapped workers, marginal v/c-rkers — the 
underclass. We would consider such individuals in terms 
of the geneol<^gy of their status and the .esults. 

Viewing this <?^oup broadly, we would consider workers who 
are handicapped for physical reasons^ mental reasons, 
emotional and social reasons. This would include drug 
addicts and alcoholics; persons stignia'ti^^ed by institution- 
aiization in prison, mental hospitals and^^lie like; thfe 
socially handicapped, including minority groups and 
particularly the poor^ whether they are poor by a lack 
of education, large families or what have you. 

Then we would consider the special problems of the unemployed^ 
the underemployed and underpayment* 

NOW for our g^cond quadrant, which would be me-thods and skills 
to be employed in microsystems. This means ^. in traditional 
social work education terms, chiefly casework and group work* 

Our first ten^t would be a balancing out of materials both 
in the classroom and in the practicum. / This means for 
courses, the development and selection/of case material 
in which problems of work and employment are central — or 
at least" si^gnif i.cant . 

It would mean> with respect to the practicum, a number of 
options. One Would be placement in/ speciajlized employment 
-and other manpower servicje settinga. Another would b^ 
placement in s more traditional gr^ possibly generalized 
setting, . with., stimulai^ion of interest and focus on prob3,ems 
of work and employment. h third, particularly -for younger 
and less expeJ^ienced students, would be the use of placement 
as work experience. An effort : would be made to help a ■ 
student becprn^ conscious of the problems of work in the 
large bureauc^^^cies / the problems of receiving and delivering 
authority, t5uthori"t3tive transactions, and in generaX, the 
nature of org^inizat ional processes, including recognition of 
the problems of managers and the care, and feeding of y6ur boss 
, /'' ' ■ 

The second ma'^o^r emphasis v;ould have students balancing out 
trea<j:ment perspectives; including more emphasis on such 
modalities <"\(3vocacy, necessary confrontation, or other, 
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ways of working through employment problems with employers 
in favor of employees? also the use of what is called the 
industrial welfare system, exploiting resources- available 
internally in the work situation, not only fringe benefits 
anc3 other cash benefits, but also possible services. 

Then, moving from the work - s itua tion itself to the larger 
community, we would explore the use of community human 
resources not only in the traditional way of referring 
people to health services, educational services, and the 
ike, but through interprofessional forms of woirk organi- 



EB^tion^ including interdisciplinary teams and other methods 
in.Volving transactions with other .professional people. 

We would further need to see v/ork through client perceptions, 
and to study motivation in the employment situation; that is, 
diagnosis and treatment. 

Parenthetically, it occurred to me as I was working late last 
night o\^er this material, that possibly the reason that case 
material and the general emphasis in traditional casework has 
'not been heavily in the work place is because Freud's patients 
were chief ly jnidj3j.e~cla.ss. V think we have 

emancipate^d ours.elves from Freud, but perhaps we can now move 
into new areas of concern or at least share our areas of 
concern between the boudoir and the work place. 

Tl'ie third quadrant- that we'll consider is knowledge of macro- 
systems fend v;hat we commonly think of as, the traditional type 
of curriculum in socral policyj, but broadly . conceived . The 
major emphasis here is to m6ve out from the traditional view 
of the^ history and development of social welfare to i the v/ork- 
welfare nexus. . j — — ■ 

^. - I , ^ j - " ■ ' . 

Ks One example, the poor laws ordinarily are considered a 
lanc3mark in social wielfare legislation, but they^can also 
be viewed as chief l*j^ a matter of labor legislation. 

V " ^./^ ' ■ . . , 

Secondly, v;e would deal with the m.anpower process and structure 
in. the United Stated and the structure of the labor market, 
including enoucr>> demographic considerations to cit least 
familiarize stuv^r^nts with the sources of data and the te^rminol oqy . 
The study of the labor- market as we call it here, is an old 
fashioned s^dy of labor economics. 
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Thirdly, we would consider problems and frictions in the labor 
market, with particular emphasis on governmental intervention 
to eliminate such problems. Tliis would include descripjiion 
and analysis of manpower programs and services, and of human 
resources program services that impinge particularly on work 
and eraployment. 

Finally, possibly, we would venture into some pertinent problems 
of macro-economics, particularly the reciprocal relationship 
of unemployment and inflation. 

Quadrant four turns to macro-methods, methods to be used in 
operating a large social system. We would consider that, again, 
in traditional terminology • This would represent sn application 
o.f skills in adir inistration, community organization and planning 
to the neophyte social worker ' s view of the world of work ^and 



poverty. 
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TRAINING r^^NPOWSR PROFESSIONALS IN SOCIAL WORK: 
A CURRICULUM FOP SPECIALISTS 



Herry Specht 

University of California School of Social Welfare 



For identifying v/hat kind of knowledge must be included in 
training administrators, prog :.m developers and planners 
to work in the field of manpower, we separated out generic 
knowledge — the ' kind of things people v/ould get in core 
courses; specific knowledge — the sort cf things requiring 
specialized courses; and. experiential knowledge — the sort 
of thing students would get in field work. 

If we wanted to organize an entire MSW program to prepare 
, people for ^€areer in manpower^ the curriculum plan would 
start with broad conceptual anr=^lyses of problems and the 
development of a systems view of the world of work and 
manpower, around which both course oud field experiences 
would be organized-. It would include training, problem 
definition analysis, statistical ^mappings , manpower problems,, 
manpower opportunities, causes, theories about probleuts of 
manpower, both from a structural and an interpersonal point 
of vie^v, analysis of currenv: programs and policies, training 
and proposal v^riti^r- for man^-rower programs, manpower planning, 
program administration and m-^^npower programming, program 

evaluation in manpower and so forth. 

' ' i ■ • 

Most schools simply don't l]ave the resources to set up |:hat 
kind of a sel?<^,$onta ined unit for individual problem areas. 
In addition, the problem focus as a way of organizing J 
curriculum might be both too broad in some respects and 
too narrov/ in others : too broad in the sense that it attempts 



Harry Specht is Professor and Chairman' of the Community Organi- 
sation sequence at the University of California School of Social 
welfare in Berkeley. He has written extensively about commiinity 
organization and social work issues. This is the report of the 
conference workshop which dealt with .curoriculum needs for 
students u.ajoring in program planning and administration. 
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to prepare students to deal with everw:hing in an institutional 
area, and too narrow in the sense that if you are training 
students for a career in social work you are often dealing 
with young people who don*t know about the institutions of 
social welfare and its various modes of interventiona Focusing 
on one problem area may narrow the perspective of the students 
too early* 

Returning to the identification of generic, specific and 
experiential knowledge, I would point "out that social work 
education is always struggling with this matter, as are all 
professions at different times* 

In social work I think much of the debating that goen on, 
for example, around ethnic content in the curriculum, is 
often an issue of the generic versus the specific. Do you 
in community organization focus on how students will work 
with the black commun:i.ty or the Puerto Rican tiommunity 
specifically, or do yhn deal with the more generic problem 
of how to gain entree to groups generally? 

There is material in all of the introductory courses to the 
various areas of social work training that provides students 
with the kind of general knowledge they would need to work in 
the manpower area, as well as any othex • That is, students 
require the underpinning of social science concepts that 
apply across the board in many institutions... 

For example, one of the items, of importance to manpower 
specialists hers was the notion that you have to develop 
a good deal of skill in group management, in being able 
to work with different kinds of personnel as well, as 
community grouds. That we tend to view as a kind of 
knowledge and skill that is generic and woiald be found 
in most MSW programs which prepalre a student for adminis- 
tration, planning and program evaluation'* We would tend 
to view as generic skills, for example, dealing with 
legislators and local officials, legal procedures, how 
to use information systems, program planning, proposal 
writing, analysis of communities, organizations' inf Itidipice 
patterns and power systems « 

Now on the e:c:periential end what students would get in field 
work and various other kinds of experiences where they apply 
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ideas, would be such things as learning the names of different 
programs, understanding the traditional functions of staff 
v/ithin the manpower system^ learning the specific rules and 
routines that operate, becoming familiar v;ith what Murray Frank 
called the fraternity, the club that exists within the manpower 
field. 

An incidental problem that was raised in regard to expeiiential 
learning v;as that many social work schools are reluctant to 
use people as field instructors who don't have MSV7s* This 
creates a barrier to getting students into manpower institutions- 
The workshop did not viev/ this as a problem in the sense that 
the essential question involves the educational experience: 
what are the students ge^ing and whether the person who provides 
the instruction has th"e^capacity to giv.e it, that the MSW was 
not an essential requirement. 

On the issue of specific knowledge/ we" re not very' clear on 
whether this material should be given in special courses on 
manpower or might appear in core courses as they were described 
by Ed Schv/artz. 

For example, t^ome tl-ings I will mention could be part of an 
introductory course on human growth and development, in nother 
course given elsewhere in the university The following, in 
no order of priority, are major items identified as the 
important^ specific kinds of knowledge that students would 
need to be administrators or planners in the field of manpower. 

First, some preparation in sbciolo^, the psychology of work 
and ' the v;orld of v;ork. Second/ the study^of urbkn economics, 
economics of the labor market. Third, the developm^ .:. of an 
ability to deal with ^data on local labor markets and some 
knowledge of the sources of data- on the local labor markets. 
Fourth, the dmpDct of public policy on the labor market and 
the impact of manpower policy on what Herbert Parnes referred 
to as economic policy . to maintain a high- level of demand or 
stabiliisation V Fifth , the in£ citutionai arrangement that 
pertains 'to manpower agencies and organizations • Sixth, 
methods of analyzing and assigning delivery systems for 
manpower progfavns. Seventh, job development skills; such 
things as understanding how to talk to people, industry, 
how to deal with ijobs-creation issues. Eighth, career ' 
mobility planning, staff development. Ninths an unders'tandir>g 
of the language and the factors involved in packaging prog:^dms 
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in the manpower arena. Tenths a collection o£ items such 

as unionism — ^-both public and industrial — industrial relations,- 

licensing, dealing with merit systems and civil service. 
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Tlxii INING SOCIAL V/ORKBRS : 

?^ m:ai:>ipower comcei^ttflatiom ih soci.al work 



Vrilerie vTorrin 
Columbia University School of Social Work 



Our program at Columbia University, the Laboratory for Community 
programming, has been concerned with the development of a 
field work program in manpov/er for social work students in 
community organxEation and planning- It has three main 
comoonents : - 



r.j-J:'A^-L_ y2_^_ s.tudents are a ssigned to work in vario us program 
age ncies v/ith people in responsible positio ns v;ho arrange? 
and supervi se their work in ^he ag encjv^/ Selection of , the 
agencies, nego¥±¥tTons regarding program assignments and 
supervisors, ma'tching students and agencies, and . dealing 
with any problems over the year are all the responsibility 
of the Laboratory staff. In the terminology of the '^School 
of Social Work^, students are ''placed'* with the Laboratory^ 
which then carries out and completes the field assignment ^ 
process . 

Second/ field i nstruction is provided by the staff of the 
Laboratory, trained social - -^/^/or ke^s.,. .S^SEBJLi3Il£^^..AlLJl? u n i ty 
organization and planning, who are based at the School of 
"Social Work . Social work orientation and skill is developed 
in an integrating program carrie-fi out by the Laboratory staff 
It includes individual field instruction, weekly seminars 
whic : encompass special presentations by the students,' 



Valerie Jorrin, project Director of the Laboratory for 
Community Programming, has long, been involved ^w,ith , fio .Id 
^^ox% programs in community organization and pllbnning. 
-While with New York City's Housing and Development /adminis- 
tration, she developed paraprofessional and oAM:^he--•job 
training in the building trades 'for residents of poor 
neighborhoods as director of the- emergency housing repair 
program. The program of the Laboratory for Community 
Programming is described in detail in a companion report 
to. this volume. * . 
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readings, 'and guest lecturers, and collaborative student 
efforts on term papers or other projects assigned in the 
classroom. The subjects of the seminars, papers and projects 
are all based in the field experience, but go far beyond 
discussion of daily activities. The— provide opportunities 
for advanced V'orK by the students individually and in groups. 
In analyzing ma jor programmatic and political issues, the 
st'.udents are able to compare different perspectives in 
depth — in this case, the viev/s of the manpower agencies 
v/ith views crenerated by a social work orientation. 

Third, all st udents placed with the Laboratory are required 
to taXe the c ourse taught by. Russell Nixon, "Manpowe r, the 
Labor Market, and Social Policy ." Although this is only a 
one-semester course, it provides a basic introduction to 
manpower urograms , policies, issues and data sources. 

We have foulid that a field work program (as contrasted with 
a discrete assignment for one, student) which includes a 
variety of assignments undertaken by different student 
participants, group seminars and' pro jects , and school-based 
field instruction,/ in combination with at least one course 
such as th3 one taught by Professor Nixon, does provide 
meaningful training in the manpower, field within the social 
work curriculum. • -^"^ 

In each of our three years, the field assignments and over-all 
activity of the Laboratory was different. This was a deliberate 
exploration of various options. We think that this third year 
was definitive in terms of the agencies where the -students 
worked, and the quality and extent of the manpower-asocial 
work relationships in which the students participated and 
from which they learned about the manpower field; about social, 
work, and about their own skills. 

This year our approach was to develop manpower assignments 
in governmeot agencies at the city, scate and federal levels 
that were dealing with aspects of related programs. These . 
assi^gnments were in addition to several in our community 
technical assistance program ..in. day care that we had 
established the year before. 
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Because of the current interest in. "workfare" and other weys 
of connect'ing v/elfars recipients with v;ork programs, w^ 
looked for assignments that v/oaid deal with these effor.ts, 
a p^^rticularly critical development for those concerned - 
with social welfare, • ' * 

This is the way it v^orked out: 

One student was with the State Employment Service where s^he 
carried -'-ut a research project comparing WIN pa'i^ticipants 
who were working and off welfare, and WIN participants who 
were working and still receiving welfare, ' 

A second ^student was with the planning unit, of the Emergency 
Employment program of New York City. She v;orked on the 
last-phase efforts to move people from public service 
employfaent into unsubsidized jobs, 

A third student Was a member of the planning and evaluation 
unit of the New York City Department 't>f/. Employment He ^ did 
an evaluation of institutional tr a ining vci.dors , participated 
in a task] force study of macro'7economic factors in the 
New York4:ity labor ma ' ket in preparation for ^revenue 
sharing, and helped develop e -aluation instruments for 
the IvREP program- (This is the attempt to move public 
assistance funds into job creation which was described 
by. Commissioner Rose.) 

A fourth student v;as involved with labor market analysis 
a|nd program evaluation at the tonpower I \ ea Planninc^^Council. 
tfhe NewVork Gity CAMPS. He worked prima^riljy on various • . 
aspects of the WIN program. ! | 

The fifth student in manpower was a member of the 'WIN task 
force in the Regional Manpower Adminis trator .^. s Office , He 
was involved in monitoring how the WIN^ program is bping 
carried. out in New York and Nev; Jersey. 

These students learned about the va: tod implementation of 
manpower programs, about their relationship to welfare programs 
about: enabling legislation and the .implications of alternate 
policies. They were particularly interested in the Talmadge 
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Amendment, just being implemented, and so, six or seven weeks 
of the seminar was devoted to a cet.ailed analysis of the 
legislation and how it was being iraplem(^nted ^" Each student 
took- part in preparing and gather ing. relevant material for 
distribution to y4:he group^ in presenting and analyzing the 
waj^s his agerfcy or program was involved^ and in discussing 
l^ow certain aspects could help or hurt clients. Everyone, 
incliiding t2ie staff, learned a lot,' 

The .-:'r).ds of skills learned were- analyt~.c, pr"^'-.; :"arrLrnc4 tic and 
political. program development, analysis and c;/alu^t/on v;ere- 
part of every assignment in .some way* Exposure <to .legislation 
and its broader politics was also ^oagic^ as well as the more 
mundane daily politics bf^'eacn xnstitution. Addit ionoily 
through the "Laboratory, the students had their -own 'manpower--. 
welfare-day care netv;ork. Tjl'e\ were able to help each other 
in their field assignments/and in their ^clas,s v;ork as a 
result of the i-nter-relationVhips^ of ' the assignments and 
their ^ involvement in a progra. whose scope Was broader than 
any possible in a single assignment • 

i 9' ' ' 

None of the studegt^s were involved in any direct . service 
but - since" all of them had already had -experiei^ce they had. 
a sense of what happens to people involved in the:^ programs — 
and they wore sensitive to the distance between -cT lv:.'. xt and 
prog 'am plannep/'. It would seem that people yojflcinQ^in the 
manpower field' as "planners and administrators should have 
some basic knowledge and experience . at the client level. 

Having had the actual experience of working with Clients 
made' our' student social workers almost unique in these 
programs where their colleagues were economists, econoraetr ists 
planners, political scientists and other assorted manpower 
professionals- It was apparent that client fceeds as a .frame 
of reference w^as a distinct contribution, 

. / • , ■ 
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THOUGHTS FOR THE FUTURE 



■^^ Jule M. SugarmaH; . " • 
New York City Human Resources Administration 



Thinking out where you are going, in a long-term trend, you 
have to look very carefully at the nature of tnanpower 
problems in the vears ahead « .1 suspect that the past is 
not goi^ to be pertinent,^ ^Ln^.^^^ery precise way since the 
natiift-e of phe United States ^ manpower problem will chan'ge ^ 
in shv^e identifiable and other uni,denti£iable' ways. 

One identifiable change will be^'^that the manpower pool, the* 
numbelr of people of working age, is certainly going to show 
sharp fluctuations because of the changing birthrate both - 
upward and downward. That implies that there is going to 
be more or less emplo^ent. Thtere are likely to be peripds 
of severe shortage of ma^npower in this'^country; as well as 
periods of severe pver-supply. " - ^ , 

Secondly, the kind of people who are a part qf the manpower 
pool are likely to change' significan.tlry. ' One 't.rend which 
is clearly identifiable, is' the involvement" of mordi and more 
women in the manpower pool, women of all age^s, women with 
and without^ t?hil^reh. f , \^ . ' " ^ , " ^ 



My own belief is that yqu will seeva muclT^eavier involveme'nt 
^t?f young people in some ,form of manpower pool because I expect 
^that the essential education^il reform of. the next decade will^ 
place more and more higli sch^ojL students in work ' situations' 
of some type. I frankly -don' t; believe ^here is enough content 
to fill up those twelve '^ears nor is there* Shpugh interest on 
the t>art o;f the $^udents/ to stay twelve years -in school. 



Jule M. Sugarman, Commissioner of ^the Departrtierit of Social^ 
Services^and Administrator, of the'.Human Resources Adminis- 
tration,, oversees all of New York, City's programs in social 
we-lfare> manpower^-, youth, chil^^dren, anj3 community acti'on-f 
He' was one of the originators of Project Head Start and ' ; 
sea^ved as Acting Director, of thd Office of Child Development 
in the Department of Health, Education and Welfare. 



Developing more alte-rnatives to- classroom education is- going 
to have- a manpower impact. We , new have schools v;ithout waj.ls 
where students concentrate heavily on experience, as^ distin- 
guished from formal" classroom instruction. The Human Resources 
Administration operates an Executive Intern "Program for 800 
studehts working as special assistants* to senior executives 
in tjie public and voluntary field,, without pay, but with a 
manpower development concept . ' - - 



The^ cooperative educational program' in^J^^ city has^een long 
established and I think -Will grow . siobstantially, -^o I see a 
whole body of new people being ^a^j^ed " to the manpower pool and 
creating, of .course, other kindsi^ic?^^'^ problems . 

I think there will be much more continuity in education^^; by ; 
that, i mean people leaving school and working for periods of 
time and coming" back to school — in and out of the employment 
market. That's going to create some problems. • 

A third change is that the notion of s "one career for my life" 
is becoming largely obsolete as people 'fifbd "themselves 
changing their .careers once, twice, or even more tim"^s as 
^they move along. Partly, this would , be a reflectibn -of just 
boredom, that people don't want to do the same kinds of. thkngs 
again and again and^agaii). . ^v-^ ^ 

You wi.ll find more older people gomifig^^^lnto the employment * 
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market; again*, partly , because of boredom with retirement 
which is reaily morfe than most people can stand, and partly 
because the econpmics of life are such tftat people on pensions 
and social security are oftep not adequately supporte(^. A lot 
of them, will be forced back into the market at leas-t 6n a 
part-time basis.. * *. 

Fourth,- I think that the educational system will improve.. ^ 
I k/iow that* s a big' assumption, but I think it will improve 
to this point where remedial effort, now the bu^ik, of many 
manpower programs, will diminish in importance. 

They won' t 'have to have English^'as 'second language, they^ 
won't have to have training in basic skills , "^they won't^ have ^ 
to have^high school equivalency as a major element oF manpower^ 
programs because people are -going to come out of high 'schools 
prepared to enter bhe work "force. That i^^y b'e an 6ptj:jnistic ' 



assumption, but I Nthirik it's -a trend. . 

I think the problems'^ of alienation with* work, or' bbredom, 
of dissa'tis faction with qoingi^ to work; will force all sorts 
of changes and will^^orc,^'-''^e private economy into broad 
social plans. 

I Say that becausj^ I think that in o'rder to attract and 
retain employees , employers are going to have to offer 
something more than work. What this is/ I am not sure 
6f^ wh^her it's educational opportunities , whether .it's 
recreational opportunities;, or whether it ' s something 
that nobody ever thought of,. I'm not sure. But I really 
think ^ that it ' s* going to be very tough * to get people into 
competitive types of work. We are^seeing that now in t]ie . 
atito industry \in Europe. In following some of the experiments 
ih thq. Scandinavian' countries you know ^tliat all sorts of 
free designs of - work are being tried to increase^| job _ 
satisfaction. - ' ^ . * ^ ' ' 

♦, ■ » . * , 

And finally, we are undergoing very radical changes in 
family life in this country^ One "need 6nly look at the 
divorce rate*; the proportion of .women- working'', the number- 
of chil4ren born outside :|^egar marriage', and the new style • 
of living in the communes, to recognize ^thab all sorts of 
social support programs are going to have to be deve]^oped 
for families that a-re not re&lly f unctioning"^ as families, 
at least as we used to think of them; « ^ ' 

r 

All of these things say to „me that the work of the social 
worker is going to undergo some sigrfificant changes. I 7 
believe he will be more involved in the private sector than^ • 
he has been in the^ past and, perfiaps, less /CnT'lETre public 
sector? certainly if the administration h^ its way. It * 
will be a lot less in^the public sector « 4 _ 

In a long-term sense, think that the problem of dealing 
Vith 'the "disadvantaged populatic^n'' ' will be gradually 
reduced,, and that tlje manpower field will be dealing much 
more with questions of -how to get people contented in^ .theiro^ 
lives of work, and how to- help peg^le through transitional ' 
stages, from-.work to educatiohV'^or ^through changes in career 
along tih^^ay; ^ ^ , - 



Therefore, if you are turning out people who are goiiag to 
be leaders ten, fifteen, twenty years from now, -which, is 
really what most of .you are engaged in doing, I think a~^ 
lot of thought has to be given to v/hether or not they 
willbe ready for those kinds of challenges, so^ distinct 
from the Immediate challenge of getting somebody who can 
.run a good manpower center for' the Department of Employment, 
a good employment office for^HRZV, cr a good casework 
consultation service for ^the WIN Program^ 

Those things need to be dona, but I believe that one cannQt 
afford to lose sight of the long-term goals. As these changes 
occur., it seemslto me that- a social worker is going to , find 
himself in rather severe coippetition with .people from other 
discip:).ines such as psychology, industrial relations, even 
education, I think they will be struggling to do -all the 
kinds of things that social, workers say they do now. ^ 

To .digress for a moment, I'd like to mention an experience 
I had a number of years ago when I was employed by the 
Federal Bureau of Prisons. \j. used' to visit prisons 
regularly .to observe the processes, going on there. At 
that time, there was a device \:alled a Classification 
C<^Tftmittee, which normalTy consisted of an Associate Warden, 
Captain of tha^^^rrectional Officers, the psychiatrist or 
medica 1 o f f icer ih a ttendance ,^ in , the social 

workers, the educators, the psychologist if there was one. 
Every, case that came into the institution was brought before 
"that Committee for- a determination of the individual's 
programs . 

Aft^r I had sat ^S-.rough a- lot of these discussions I began 
to chart the Commx4:tee. members' comments. The theory wafe 
tha't if you had. all these different disciplines around the 
table, ypu would get the values and. skills ^that each of 
them brought to the^-^table. ^ 

The truth, however, was that there v;as no . correlation between 
what people had .to^say and the prc^fessional -discipline frt)m 
which they came. . ; / 

■ : .1^ ■ ; . ' • . ■ " • ../ ."^ 

That, is not in any way to denigrate the comments that, thfey . 
were making, but simply to say that the body of knowledge 
that we ar^e talking about in that sii:uation is an over-arching 



body of knowledge thai: cuts across prbfe^sions-; and that>£>, 
people .who are trained\in education or sociology \pr^ social 
lJ7oirk, and people tr^ained ,in psychology', do not know essentially 
different things. r ' * ^ ^ \ 

n ' . . ^ 

There may be degrees of .difference in orientation, there may 
be. degrees Qf philosophical difference, but those seem to n^e 
to be 'small variations based on th^ individual personality " 
or personal philosophy rather than the institutional or - 
professional background. ' ' ' ' 

I think the same is true in the field we are talking .about 
today. Whether you are tr^ilned in a school . of industrial 
re^fetions, a school of social work, or in education, doesn't 
make a lot of difference. The kind of information you will 
need will b-e essentially the same thing» 

I listened to some of you laying out a^ proposed curriculum* 
and I was thinking that one VTas;" Public Administtation idl" 
^"^nd another was g:^aduate^ "Legislative Social Policy*'* the 
sarrie thing with c|ifferent titles, ther same basic kinds of 
skills* and knowledge that you will find- i;a any prCKeessiorial ^ 
field. ^ ' ^ ^ 

That ^suggests that schools of social work really ought to 
think very carefully about whether 'they want to make an ' \ 
investment in developing curricula at either the under- . ^ 
graduate or graduate lev^l that comprises a specialized 
social work approach to manpower problems. Frankly, I have * 
grave reservations about that. 

\ , 

There are a number of such schools in the country/ including 

Columbia^ which have indeed developed extraordinarily valuable 
\and useful manpower approaches within the school of social^ 

Iwork. That principally reflects the strength and skills' pf 
/the individuals that pursued support for their figld of 
[ interests I also think the institutions could have done ; 
\it equally well in the school of industrial relations or 

the school of education, or in a lot of other places. I 
.think it's almost\an accident that they were in the school 

of social work. \ \ ' . ' , ' ■ [ 

, I think it vjoiiLd be a far ^^etter investment of time ahd effort 
for* most sociai>work educators, -particularly at the under- 
graduate level but even at the graduate level/ to concentrate 
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on- the development of cooperative relationships with other 
dep'artments .within the university, . to identify j-pieces of 
the curriculum that are Already adequately developed in 
other school^' or other departments^and to concentrate on 
l)uirding cooperation among departments. For example/ it 
is my understanding that here at Columbia, Mitch Ginsberg * 
has been seeking to develop' very closfe relationships with 
the School of Business ^administration by recognlz-ing that 
competence" in ^management 'J^s very heavy there. Why is it ^ 
^necessary ' or useful lo_ try to build the same set of skills 
withih the School of Social Work? ' ' 

So I of far a^word, of caution : before everybody leaps in and 
starts developing manpower education programs because 
manpower is important and popU^ar, look around and; see 
what's already there. ^ . • ^ 

Therejs yet another value to cooperative programs, and. that 
is' tfiat* the students get a variety of philosophises and 

■exposure" to differen^t parts of the universii^. ^ It's' a 
mistake for any studen^t in/any field to spend all of his 
tiine in one area rather than^SJr^eing exposed to other orientation 
That's how we build up" the noti^on tha^t: is so prevalent in 
my organization—that a social worker can't work with -a manpowe 
expert, a manpower person can't work with a drug counselor, 

"and a drug counselor can' t worl^ with- anybody else. That's 
why you get this historical • fight between the Department of 
Health, Education and Welfare and the Department of Labor 
that has crippled manpov^er progra^ms for years, 

I think that, tr'aces b^ck to people wanting to get everything 
identified with their 'particular profession, and their 
particular in$J:itutional background rather than recognizing 
the need, skills, and the contributions that other departments 
can make. We spent, over the last ten years, a lot itiore time 
on honoring who should be in charge than we have or/ the 
.substance of the program^ It's time to get on with the 
substance.. ' 1 . 



A MANPOWER PERSPECTIVE FOR l^C^SW 



Mark Battle * - - . . 

National Association cf Soc;ial VJorkexs- 

We have" to race squarely the notion that the setting doesn*t 
necessarily define the profession,^ This is an. issue which we 
fail to come to grips, with ^all the time. The settings, . the 
co5;itehts, do define the "^ubs^'tance of practice but .they dorl't , 
'defj.ne the essentia!^ structure' of the profession, ^ 

"Ssiere is a re§^ problem . for any profession that; faces a-' new ^ 
area — ^its own^pVofeessional role identification, -if there is 
one. And if there isn't ofie> we have to face .that squarely 
'and say so. The issues of what social workers should do in 
manpower a.nd what they can do/ are. both very legitimate, 
'questions.'' : - ■ ^ - ^ I - 

It may very well be that' the a'rena of advocacy, of "environ-- 
mental manipulation, is the 'arena in which- we ■ liave to put the 
heavy emphasis when , we move ini:o manpower. ' ' ; / \ 

There is no questio^i about the prpfessional association having . , 
a .commitment to the appropriate involvement of social work in 
manpower. Our current delegate assemt>ly is dealing with 
manpower as one. of the five primary issues. ^ i 

The major part of its, concern has to do, withVliat is happening 
with social workers on the curr^t scene; but there is another 
part that has to do \5z4th what is happening to social work clients 
in the current scerje. That part propels the profession into 
facing , squarely the implications of the elimina^tfiori cf the 



Mark Eattl'e, Associate Executive Directoi* of the National . 
Association of Social Workers', is engaged in; the broad reorgani- 
zation being undertaken by NASW* Formerly Deputy director of 
the Neighborhood Yotith Corps and Deputy Administrajr^br of the 
Bureau of Social Programs, United" S1;^ates Department of Labor, 
he represents a ^ per soi>ai prototypei^vof, a professional social * 
worker who has made his mark in the manpower fields' 
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Emergency Employment Act, which immeoiateLy puts 140;o,o6 - 
people out of work over -.a very limited time ' - 

.A concern of the" profession with income maintenance is another 
indication^ of the, concern with\manpow.^r , without ' reference to 
the specific development of manpower socialists or analysts.. 
But it^Us just, a shart jump from a" .concern with manpower ' ■ 
policy iss.»Jes and clients to a concern with developing social 
workers ~^ho cap be better prepared to deal with that kind of 
problem in society.. i ' ' 

The Association ^has developed for^ itself a new manpower 
c-lassificatzi-on scheme. That sche~me' did noft specifically ^. " 
take into;^ account an involvement of socialVorkers .in manpower 
as .we -have been discussing it at this conference, but I would 
wager without much reservation, that some of these conce'rns 
will/oe incorporated into thai: classification scheme at the 
next writing. ■ , - 

V ^ : ' \ ^ - - 

):There is a/.so a . task force within the professional association 
in 'connection with definitions of specialization within the 

-^professi'o^nT All these years , specializatrbns • have been : 
certified on the basis of settings, on- the -basis of problems, 
and on the" basis . of , methods • but nobody has had a consistent 
set of defi'ni1;ions of ^pe^cializations within the" field. 
There is how an^ effort 'being made to tao that, and I think ' 
that there will be serious^ consideration given to including • 
a specialization in manpower or,' at least/, the. inclusion of 
some of these manpower concerns in the specializations that 
are defined. , • 

The professional association is also beginn^ing to-make a major 
move in the. area of continuing education, not in terms of being 
the kind of resource that universities and^ schools of social 
work ip themselvel^ represent, but exercising leadership on a 
national lev'el to insure that appropriate continuing education 
opportanities are afford'ed to 'all the members of ,€he profession 
across- the country. Tliat continuing edCTcationv design wi^l 
include some of the manpower ^concerns that you , have ^ expressed 
here. , ^ \.,^ 

^ . • " ■ •/ ,' 't 

Now you note that I am^sa^^Vng yis going^ to, " *;'cer tainly wil j! , 
an^' must take into (^sidera tion^. " It is clear -that tho-^ 
professional asspciation has j^ot squarely addressed questiqns. j 
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in. relation to the manpower field as they'have been aslced here. 

,It is- clear also that i:he profession has been engaged^ ^to some 
deigree, in dealing with manpower concerns. expect that .the. 

^soc^tion" is goihg ^to take *up the slack and become involved^ 
after the fact as- usual/_with the"" concerns that its members 

--Ji^ve and the issues that, affect the professi^ seriously • I 
45ink 'that NASW is going to engage ^ in appropriate, follow-up 
and try t^ play the kind of role it ought to' play in manpower 
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